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REGISTERED MAIL | 


Dear Reader: 


THE EDITOR of the Register spoke Oc- 
tober 31 at a dinner for Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt during her visit in Boston. 
Many Boston Unitarians were present for 
the event. Several notes lie on our desk 
following the program, including her com- 
ments on American responsibility in Eu- 
rope, which add further weight to Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot’s repeated pleas for 
increased efforts to aid civilian Europe. 

“A soldier told me recently that he 
didn’t think we could have the kind of 
world we want unless we put the emphasis 
on spiritual things; but I believe that be- 
fore we can have the right spirit we must 
have food. It’s very hard to have the 
right spirit when you are hungry.” 
ANOTHER STRONG VOICE we heard 
on behalf of our responsibility in Europe 
came from General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
on Armistice Day. We attended the 
State dinner at Hotel Statler, Boston, 
given by Governor Maurice J. Tobin. 
From the speech written by the General 
as he flew over the Atlantic enroute to 
Boston and delivered at the dinner, we 
quote: 

“Peace did not come with the ending of 
hostilities. The end of killing did not re- 
store order from chaos. But there are few 
things that can logically be classed as im- 
possible. America and her Allies can even 
win the peace! 

“The plain fact is that the accomplish- 
ment of our war principles and the keep- 
ing of the peace require the maintenancé 
of adequate forces in Europe. Are we 
going so far in weakening ourselves in 
Europe as to turn our backs upon the 
principles for which we fought the war, 
or are we going to see the job through to 
the end?” 

WITH CHINA leading the headlines these 
days we share with our readers a letter re- 
ceived Armistice Day from the greatest 
living woman in China, Madame Sun Yat- 


cee. 
Madame Sun Yat-Sen 


sen, widow of the first president of the 
Chinese Republic, now living in Shanghai. 
The great liberal leader of the Chinese 
people writes: 

Dear Mr. Fritchman: 

I beg to apologize for not answering 
your telegram immediately. I delayed in 
the hope that I might be able to send 
the desired article. But now I see it is 
impossible. A hastily written article 
would not justify such an important sub- 
ject. 

Thank you for honoring me with your 
request. When I am less occupied I shall 
contribute an article. 

With all good wishes. 

Sincerely, 
Soone Caine Line 
(Mapame Sun YArt-sEN) 


A CABLE from Miss Betty Green, 
President of American Unitarian Youth. 
now at a great Student Congress in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, reports that she 
and the other twenty-four American dele- 
gates have been invited to be guests for 
a few weeks of the Soviet Government. 
On November 8 Miss Green broadcast to 
America over the B.B.C. from London. 


OUR APOLOGIES to Hamilton Warren 
to whom we referred recently in this 
column as a “former” member of the 
Board of Directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. He is still a very ac- 
tive member of this important body in 


our fellowship. S. H.F. 


COVER PICTURE 


First Church and Parish in Dedham, 
Massachusetts. The picture was taken 
by Mr. Kenneth E. Watson, a member 
of the church and a corporal in the 
U. S. Army, now in Germany. 
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EDITORIALS | 


Carols Are Not Enough 


CHRISTMAS cannot slip by this year with just a carol and a 
pageant in the parish hall. Thousands of men and women 
ill-accustomed to their new civilian dress will bring an 
honest joy to hearts that felt a bit deceitful on December 25 
these several winters past. The war is over in one real and 
certain sense to all who have at home a son or husband 
wearing campaign bars for service across the seven seas. 
Both Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy and Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs 
remind us in this issue that our Christmas celebration does 
not end with sweet reunions in our family halls. It has 
long been our contention that we Unitarians have some 
serious doubts about the traditional observance of the 
Christmas festival and are willing to lay them out for clear 
examination. 


Dr. Pomeroy raises moral issues that no amount of 
Christmas feasting can dismiss. Now that we have laid 
down our weapons (or loaned them to the Dutch and 
Chinese reactionaries to use after carefully removing the 
U. S. labels at Secretary Byrnes’ request) the even harder 
work begins. The contradiction of Christmas should disturb 
us this December 25. Throwing our weight around on the 
side of reaction is hardly the most becoming celebration 


of the birth in Bethlehem. 


Spiritual Saboteurs 


RARELY do we use editorial space for sermon quotations 
(though we are frequently tempted to do so). The follow- 
ing words by Dr. Herbert Hitchen from an installation 
sermon in Westford, Massachusetts, on October 21 need 
to be emblazoned on a thousand walls in letters of fire. 


“T simply refuse to join the ranks, the growing ranks, 
of my ecclesiastical brethren who are willing to throw up 
the sponge and embrace neo-Calvinism that proclaims the 
worthlessness of man and the futility of the human venture. 
[ believe that among the most dangerous enemies in our 
midst are the spiritual saboteurs, the belittlers of human 
dignity. the diffusers of doubt and despair, and along with 
these the breeders of suspicion and damning prejudice like 
those who would evidently have us fighting Russia tomorrow 
if they could. I tell you men of faith and good will have 
their work cut out to offset and combat such pernicious and 
vile doctrines. I am frankly on a determined crusade against 
them and I unashamedly ask for trusty and loyal comrades 
in the struggle.” 

Dr: Hitchen will find trusty and loyal comrades inside 
and outside of the Unitarian household, for the spirit with 


which he is baptized has touched many prophetic men in 
these days. And like Nehemiah whom Dr. Hitchen quoted 
in his sermon at Rev. Max Gaebler’s installation, these good 
men “have a mind to build.” It is our firm conviction that 
the defeatist voices echoing the dirge of John Calvin will 
not have the final word. Rather will men chant again the 
immortal confidence of William Ellery Channing: ‘These 
are marks of a divine origin and the pledges of a celestial 
inheritance; and I thank God that my own lot is bound up 
with that of the human race.” 


Atom-Bomb Politics 


WE are reminded in the article by Dr. Jacob Trapp in this 
issue that the atom bomb can be a political liability. It 
attracts the wrong people to its side. Scientists find they have 
not opened a new heaven and a new earth, but rather have 
unwittingly shored up a tottering regime of privilege with 
their discovery. They see desperate men, alarmed at the 
growth of democracy throughout the world, snatch at the 
atom bomb as a last chance to bludgeon other nations into 
obedience to their will. We incurred a great moral liability 
in our bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. If the out- 
come proves to be bread lines and tar-paper shacks in this 
country and mass despair throughout the world, the Ameri- 
can people will know that the bomb was a ghastly mistake. 
The entire world watches America as never before. 


A Real Success Story 


Tue Unitarian success story of the month, as we see it, 
comes out of Lynn, Massachusetts. The amazing energy 
and skill with which our church in the great shoe city won 


_ first place first in meeting and surpassing its quota for the 


United Unitarian Appeal deserves attention by every church 
in our fellowship (see page 449). 

Our work as a liberal movement in religion does not 
stop with ideas and ideals. It involves the building of a 
strong institution supported freely by men and women who 
believe in these ideas and ideals. Lynn’s great success is 
material evidence of a spiritual purpose taking hold of a 
dedicated congregation. No Unitarian church can survive 
in glorious isolation and still convince men that unity, co- 
operation and brotherhood are basic values in our present 
civilization. 

The United Unitarian Appeal is more than a denomina- 
tional community chest. It is the ways and means com- 
mittee of a liberal church at work for freedom. Lip service 
to Unitarian principles, no matter how sincere, will never 
advance our cause if we fail to back those words with 
money out of our own pockets. Baptists, Jews, Episco- 
palians, Methodists know this is true. There is no exemp- 
tion for Unitarians. What we really believe and love we 
Sail EF. 
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support. 


Unitarian HORIZONS 


Faith and Its Price Tag ; 


Four years ago I caught over the radio a brief sentence that 
I at once wrote down and have kept frequently in mind ever 
since. The speaker was Raymond Gram Swing. What he 
said was this: “It is of the essence of faith that it does not 
look first at the price tag.” 

The key word in that sentence, as I see it, is “first.” 
Drop out that word, and you have completely changed the 


meaning. More than that—you have transformed a state-_ 


ment that is true and important into one that is false and 
terribly misleading. What Mr. Swing did not say was that 
“it is of the essence of faith that it does not look at the 
price tag.” That would make faith blind; and blind faith 
is worse than useless, for it not only accomplishes nothing 
of durable worth but it interferes with all constructive and 
effective effort. The world has had just about all the blind 
faith it can put up with and survive! 


What is equally bad 

Indeed, so harmful are the results of this sort of faith 
that many people are ready to reject all faith completely. 
What is the use, they ask, of seeing a great vision if those 
who see it are unwilling to sit down and figure out what 
it will cost? Where is the sense in formulating a noble 
purpose if the faith that enables you to see what ought to 
be done refuses to pay any attention to the practical question 
of what you will have to pay before you can do it? Let’s 
have done with faith altogether and stick to reality! 

That reaction is just as stupid as the other. Blind faith 
is bad. To reject faith altogether is equally bad. The 
visionary who will not count the cost is a menace. No less 
a menace is the hard-boiled realist who will not make great 
plans. Which is the worse, O Lord, Thou knowest! But 
there are plenty of both on this planet, and at least a few 
of both in every church—even the Unitarian! 


A matter of timing 

It is all a matter of timing, and that’s where the im- 
portance of the word “first” comes in. 

Faith begins by seeing a vision. Here is a great job to 
be done—a river to be bridged, a desert to be made habita- 
ble, human suffering to be alleviated, injustice to be set 
straight, a world of chaos to be organized. The very big- 
ness of the task is what thrills you. It is big and terribly 
important. Faith begins by seeing a vision that sends the 
blood pounding through your body and sets your every 
nerve atingle with eager and confident determination. 

But faith does not stop there. In the very next moment 
it looks at the price tag. And that second step in the 
process is just as important as the first. Faith looks at the 
price tag without trying to dodge the unpleasant news it 
has to offer. Then faith is ready to start to work. 
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That is the sequence of events behind every human 
achievement. First, the exciting vision; and then the honest 
acceptance of the cost of building the vision into reality. 


Faith in Unitarian Advance 


The great forward movement within our Unitarian 
fellowship, which we have christened “Unitarian Advance,” 
requires exactly the same kind of faith as any other im- 
portant human enterprise. It cannot.come into existence at 
all if Unitarians look first at the price tag, and it cannot 
have more than a momentary existence unless they do look 
at the price tag and are prepared to pay what it tells them 
the cost will be. 

We begin with the vision. Without that, our churches 
and our denomination would surely perish, as they would 
deserve to perish. 

Then comes the price tag, and we are not going to let 
that frighten us into surrendering the vision, not even if 
the cost is a lot higher than we had expected it to be. 

The cost will be proportionate to the greatness of the 
vision. We could not expect it to be otherwise, and—aunless 
the hardihood of our spiritual forebears has deserted us— 
we would not want it otherwise. It is not characteristic of 
Unitarians to run away from difficulties or to look for 
bargains in matters of real importance. We have not lost 
our sense of values, and we have not lost our nerve. 


Not only dollars 


The cost of Unitarian Advance will not be only in terms 


_of dollars. Quite as important is the price in terms of the 


need for a broader and more tolerant spirit of fellowship. 
We are a highly individualistic people, inclined to assert 
our individual points of view with outspoken frankness and 
not always prepared to extend to others the rights and 
privileges we claim for ourselves. We need more of the 
“live and let live” philosophy if we are to go forward 
together, and this will not prove an easy lesson to learn. 


But dollars are needed, too 


Perhaps the very best way to develop the more fraternal 
and tolerant spirit we need is to throw ourselves whole- 
heartedly into the campaign for the United Unitarian 
Appeal which has just begun. This year’s goal is far 
greater than last year’s, and to reach it we must work far 
more vigorously and with far more devotion than ever. 
We have greater numbers than last year, and great allies. 
There will be no doubt of success if we will pull together, 
and out of that effort will come still deeper bonds of uniting 
fellowship. ake 

-F. ME. 


The 


IF the truth be told, we are afraid of Christmas now—afraid, that is, of 
the awful contrast between its sentiment and the general situation 
in which we, as human beings, are. There is such a strong undertone 
of pessimism, even mutterings of despair, in our thoughts about man- 
kind. During the war we had a little catch in our throats as we wished 
one another a Merry Christmas; but now we have a discomforting 


stricture in our very souls. 


Of course, on Christmas morning we shall 


be gay enough with the old, old greetings; we certainly shall not allow 
anything to cast a gloom on those around and near us, least of all on 
our children. For ourselves we may be happy; and everywhere in this 
favored country cheerfulness will not sneak in, it will burst out with 


abandonment. 


It is for our world that we are now 
distinctly unhappy and afraid; and 
underneath the Christmas frolic there 
is lurking a dull sense that this par- 
ticular planet is an odd place in which 
to be making such a fuss about things 
so flimsy. The Christmas story seems 
like one of those dreams upon which 
we must tread very softly to spare the 
feelings of an impoverished poet. That 
angelic host, that friendly star, those 
idyllic shepherds and the kneeling kings, 
all seem stranger than ever at the be- 
ginning of this Atomic Age of ours. 
We are singing again the lovely carols 
about a Babe—“Lo, how a rose e’er 
blooming!”—and all the time our social 
consciences are worried to death about 
a Bomb. Was there ever a Christmas 
that seemed so much like a frail attack 
of fairyland upon the grim and stub- 
born-realities of the world as it is—and 


Vivian T. Pomeroy, D.D., regular contribu- 
tor of children’s stories for many years to 
“The Christian Register,’ is minister of The 
First Congregational Parish (Unitarian) in 
Milton, Massachusetts. He is the author of 
“Kings’ Donkeys and Dreams” and “Enchanted 
Children.” 


as it may be tomorrow? 

But when, without wearing rosy 
spectacles or letting rationalism make 
us myopic, we read the whole story of 
what we may call the First Christmas, 
we find that it is not composed of such 
prettiness after all. It is sterner stuff. 
It can look our most somber realism 
in the face. Our modern Christmas 
sentiment has fastened on features of 
the story that are handsome and tender 
and enchanting; but there is much in 
it that is far otherwise. There is celes- 
tial melody; but there are also the 
rumblings of earthly storm. There is 
the light of patient stars; but there is 
also the flash of swords. There is the 
stable crib and the scent of hay and the 
gentle beasts; but the scene quickly 
changes to a dangerous road upon which 
refugees are trying to escape to a foreign 
land. How terribly. true to life a 
legend can be! It used to be fairly 
easy to forget the feature of wholesale 
murder in the Christmas story; it is 
not so easy now. 

Or consider again that song of Mary, 
the song we know as the Magnificat. 
There is an exultant joy in it; but 
scarcely anything serene or brooding. 


by VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


COURAGE 


CHRISTMAS 


What is this—the promise of a cradle 
or a call to battle? “He hath shewed 
strength with his arm; he hath scat- 
tered the proud in the imagination of 
their hearts; he hath put down the 
mighty from their seats.” It sounds 
fearfully rousing and_ revolutionary. 
You can hear a woman like Pilar, in 
Hemenway’s For Whom the Bell Tolls 
singing some words like that, defiantly 
among the hills of Spain; but you: can- 
not imagine them coming from a mother 
who was wrapping her own soul in -too 
small a love. 


There was thunder 
in the sky 


Or listen again to that choir in the 
high places, the gallery of the original 
Christmas scene. What are they sing- 
ing about? For long enough, senti- 
mentality and an exceeding dubious 
translation have made them gleeful 
about a contemporaneous condition of 
prevailing peace and good will among 
men. If the choir did sing that, they 
were singing so much nonsense, as the 
words of anthems not infrequently are. 
The truth seems to be that there was 
thunder in the sky when those angels 
sang—the thunder of a warning that 
was never more powerful with explo- 
sive light than it is today. That chorus 
was chanting at once a doom and a 
hope. They may be seen as Lincoln’s 
“the angels of man’s better nature” and 
the angels of his finer intelligence, 
which too often he ignores or suppresses 
or even prostitutes at crazy shrines. 
And the message was—and still is— 
nothing less than this: O. Man, how 
long will you be fooled by the false 
assurance that you can have peace with- 
out long-range good will? You say 
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you hate war; you say you want peace; 
and so you do. But you also love 
greedily and want obstinately other 
things that you cannot have without 
war. You want exclusive sovereignties 
and monopolistic markets and domi- 
nance by scientific secrets and a sepa- 
rating pride in your section of the globe 
as being God’s own country; and while 
you want these things, you may sing of 
peace and pray for peace until dooms- 
day, but you will get recurring wars. 
“Turn back, O Man, forswear thy fool- 
ish ways.” 

Let anybody read the whole Christ- 
mas story, not as a dogmatist of either 
belief or denial, but perhaps as a poor 
fool who has his rare moments of artis- 
tic and spiritual sensibility; and it will 
surely come home to him that there is 
a realism of Christmas which is no 
misfit for a world like ours, even with 
the stupendous portents of this present. 


He is still facing trouble 

Now it is from the background of this 
story that there emerges for a little 
while a figure more significant than any 
shepherds and wiser than any kings. 
Through the menacing shadows, into 
the dim light, he steps slowly—a man 
who is bowed with weight of years, 
looking rather like old Father Time, or 
an impersonation of the Past, the long 
Past always dying and yet never dying. 
He is one who has seen much trouble 
and is still facing it. And he takes the 
Child in his arms. Every child it be- 
comés"as you gaze; every child who 

. more than all other gifts 
That earth can offer to declining man 
Brings hope with it, and forward look- 

ing thoughts. 

If anyone has skill to paint a picture 
of valiant Hope, let it be not at all like 
that of the famous nineteenth-century 
artist, who portrayed a maiden blind- 
folded, sitting on a globe and appearing 
extremely liable to slip off it, as she 
bends over the last unbroken string of 
her instrument. 
resemble the aged Simeon, decrepit, 
dying, propped up by memories, peer- 
ing forward, undaunted, deathless—be- 
cause ‘he holds the Child in his arms 
and because in his soul there is the 
prophecy of unending spiritual war. 
His lips may be shaped to pray that he 
shall depart in peace; but a deeper 
desire utters itself in his very being, 
because that Child is so close to him. 

It is this kind of Hope that is the 
deepest note of Christmas. It is this 
Hope that is the supreme gift of Christi- 
anity to mankind; and, even if you do 
not call ‘yourself a Christian, you can 
with the‘poet hail it as “the paramount 
duty that heaven lays for its own honor 
on man’s ‘suffering heart.” 
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Rather let the figure ~ 


The Church of the 
LARGER FELLOWSHIP 


“And They 


Two members of the Church of the 
Larger Fellowship made a visit to Bos- 
ton and spent an evening with the 
minister. One of them is a chaplain’s 
assistant in an Army camp, the other 
is an ensign who recently won his wings. 
They have been friends since boyhood. 
Both of them were born in Roman 
Catholic homes. The war interrupted 
their college courses. 

The conversation of our meeting was 
on many things, beginning with the 
primary factor of faith, namely, the 
free mind. It was emphatically agreed 
among us that this freedom is in itself 
the condition, the foundation of all that 
may be added to the religion of a man. 
Freedom is the substance of faith, in- 
finitely precious in itself, and only by 
means of perfect freedom can one in- 
crease in the knowledge and love of 
truth and find joy in life and in the 
fellowship of men. Freedom is the 
first article of our creed. 

We made it plain that we have a 
creed. It was agreed that only the free 
mind can make a true creed, a creed 
that is true to our best understanding, 
and that is subject to change with our 
growing lives. Beginning with freedom 
we three were of one mind about the 
principle of Life, the Law of all being 
in which and by which we live and 
move. This Source of all that we are, 
the Power with its governance of the 
world, is the object of faith and re- 
liance. 


Turned Not” 


We said that the next article is our 
belief in man, who is the ultimate ex- 
pression of Life with all of the po- 
tential attributes within him that we call 
divine. Here we quoted A. Eustace 
Haydon who said that it was not the 
teaching of Jesus about God (of course 
he spoke of God) but the teaching of 
‘the early church about Jesus that gave 
Christianity its distinctive place among 
the religions of the world. The quali- 
ties in this person as he went about 
among the people were so marvelously 
like the things they would themselves 
achieve and be, that they deified him. 
In doing so they really gave us what we 
have called humanism. 

From such thoughts the evening 
moved on to the increase of our faith, 
and the advancing of it by communi- 
cating it to others until it shall cover 
the whole earth. Our fellow members 
said they feel deeply the bond of our 
fellowship; it is very real and dear to 
them. They wished that we might have 
a great gathering of all of us in one 
place! We are indeed moving together, 
remembering the words, “And they 
went every one straight forward: 
whither the spirit was to go, they went; 
and they turned not when they went.” 


ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 


You are invited to write for information about 
joining the Church of the Larger Fellowship, 
and receiving its ministry, to Dr. Dieffenbach, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


For this Hope is germinal in Man’s 
existence here on earth, and it reaches 
to the ultimate valor of his soul. 
It is infinitely more than a clinging 
to some fragile expectation; it is 
standing and holding fast, even while 
meeting the full stare of all that is 
desperate and evil. It is no idle wait- 
ing upon time; it is laboring in and 
through time. It is not riding upon 
any wave of the future as flotsam may; 
it is reaching forward to shape that 
future. And it holds against the 
malignancy of the world the Child, who 
is no mere result of Man’s ability to 
perpetuate himself, but is the symbol of 
an insurgent Divinity in Man, of his 
capacity for moral and spiritual crea- 
tion, of his undying need of the things 
of decency, beauty, justice, tolerance, 
respect and love. 

Life begins again—this is the secret 


of the Courage of Christmas. Life 
begins again even amid the clutter of 
barren frivolities and destructive cruel- 
ties and all the desperate sorrows of this 
world. And we can speak of Christmas 
as Mrs. Atrobus, that type of the daunt- 
less, agelong woman, speaks of her little 
house in Thornton Wilder’s play The 
Skin of Our Teeth: “Do you see this 
house—216 Cedar Street—do you see 
it? . . . Well, just to have known this 
house is to have seen the idea of what 
we can do some day, if we keep our 
wits about us. Too many people have 
suffered and died for my children for 
us to start disbelieving and deserting 
now.” 

Aye, it is too late now for hopeless- 
ness or surrender to the treachery of the 
moment. For the Life of God eternally 
becomes the Life of Man. So up again, 
old heart! . 


Does Christmas mean what it meant to its*™sy 24 neglected children in far- 


away lands. 
There is much to be said for all these 
meanings in Christmas. Even the long 


first celebrants ? Few of us could answer “yes.” 


One scene in a dramatic program produced by boys and girls “In Honor of Jesus’ 


Birthday and All Birthdays Everywhere.” Other scenes presented rituals observed 
on the birth of a child—in Africa among the Bantus; in Palestine on the birth of 
Isaac; and in America among the Omaha Indians. 


“WHAT DOES CHRISTMAS 
MEAN TO US? 


by SOPHIA LYON FAHS 


Wuar does Christmas mean to us? Does it mean what it meant to 
those who first celebrated it? Is Christmas to us what it was to St. 
Francis, St. Benedict, Martin Luther and to all the writers of our old- 


time Christmas carols? 
these questions. 


Few could answer a wholehearted “yes” to 
To many of us in our communities the historical 


meaning of Christmas is like the unnoticed background in a painting, 
and the festival is simply the merriest, jolliest holiday of the year. 
The old grow young and the young achieve importance as together we 
dance and sing around our lighted Christmas trees and play together 


the game of Santa Claus. 


There are some among us for whom 
the Christmas season becomes almost of 
necessity a period of frantic buying and 
selling, of feverish competition, of long 
hours of work behind counters and in 
shops and kitchens. When Christmas 
day at last arrives, it is little more than 
a welcome day of rest. To most, how- 
ever, Christmas is the children’s day par 
excellence. At this season we visit toy 
departments, browse among children’s 
books or we take our children to see 


Sopu1a Lyon Fans, Editor of Children’s 
Material for the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, contributed an article in the October 
issue of the “Register” on “A New Ministry 
to Children.” She is the author of a new 
biography of Jesus entitled “Jesus: the Car- 
penter’s Son,” published by the Beacon Press. 


Santa Claus. If we have no children of 
our own, we hunt up other people’s. As 
a bride is the center of interest at a 
wedding, so children are the crowning 
glory of Christmas. 

Christmas to us is also a special time 
for works of charity of many kinds, for 
the signing of checks for relatives, or 
for the giving of bonuses to employees. 
It is then that the world expects every- 
one who can to be generous, and we 
find it’s fun. Christmas gives us also 
an excuse to try our hands at various 
arts and crafts, to play at candymaking, 
to bake cookies, to dip candles and to 
fill baskets with delicacies for friends 
and relatives in the neighborhood, or 
for known and unknown friends in 
isolated communities. Or perhaps we 
carry on projects of filling kits for 


hours of extra labor for shop clerks and 
factory workers, for expressmen and 
mail carriers add significant values to 
the day. The Christmas way is a freely 
chosen method that leads toward the 
more even distribution of the good 
things of life. It may be more blessed 
to give than to receive, but we need 
Christmas to help us to see it. The ex- 
change of gifts strengthens the bonds of 
friendship. And it’s thrilling to play 
“lady bountiful.” There’s no doubt 
about it. 
Nobody wants to be Scrooge 


Yes, Christmas as a merry secular 
festival of giving and receiving—as the . 
great children’s day of the year—as a 
time when everybody has a friend and 
everybody is a friend and shows it by 
same tangible token—such a Christmas 
is a wonderful heritage in our West- 
ern culture. Those who, like Scrooge, 
try to protect themselves from the con- 
tagious joy and friendliness of a merry 
Christmas rob themselves of an inherit- 
ance that belongs to every American 
citizen. 

Historically, however, Christmas is 
more than a secular holiday. There are 
thousands, yes millions, who regard , 
Christmas Eve as the anniversary. of the 
greatest night in the history of the 
world. It is a “holy night’”—the night 
when the Son of God came down from 
heaven to live as a babe that he might 
become the perfect embodiment of God’s 
love and the divine and adequate sac- 
rifice for the sins of the world. 

Those for whom this belief is real 
(and there are thousands among us) 
celebrate Christmas with unbounded 
gratitude, as the sacred anniversary of 
the birth of the Christ Child. * Our Puri- 
tan fathers believed that so holy a day 
should not be profaned by signs of 
thoughtless mirth. For most mod- 
ern Christians the joy of the day dispels 
the solemnity. Old and young alike 
delight in untying the surprises that 
appear as if by magic. Yet, in addition 
to all this gaiety, most Christian fam- 
ilies plan some quiet moments of re- 
ligious ritual, sing Christmas. carols 
around the piano or as they watch the 
yule log burn, and they join their fellow 
Christians in worshipful ceremonies in 


the church. 
There are Christian nonconformists 


There are, however, in churches of 
many denominations, a number of 
people who can no longer accept the 
old stories of the birth of Christ liter- 
ally, yet they still believe that Christmas 
day is the anniversary of the birth of 
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the greatest religious leader the world 
has ever known. As such, the twenty- 
fifth of December is still tremendously 
significant. They believe deeply that 
it is appropriate that men should pause 
one day a year to reverence the Jesus of 
history, and to renew in themselves the 
spirit of this most lovable of men. They 
realize it is highly fitting that at this 
season there should be unusual tokens 
of good will and affection sent back and 
forth between people. 

Even though this group among us 
may no longer think of angels as real 
beings with wings, the song the angels 
are reported to have sung the night 
Jesus was born—‘‘Peace on earth; good 
will among men”—is the epitome of the 
purpose for which Jesus lived. These 
people justify their singing of the carols 
and their retelling of the old tales of 
the Nativity to their children on the 
basis that the legends are symbolic of 
the wondrous birth of this great per- 
sonality. The miraculous events on the 
night of Jesus’ birth express the mystery 
that we all feel in the birth of any 
child. In a way the Christ Child stands 
for the blessedness of all children. The 
angels are the tangible representations 
of benevolent powers beyond our hu- 
man ken. The Madonna is an emblem 
of all beautiful and good mothers. For 
those who have begun to think in this 
manner, Christmas means something 
different from that recognized by more 
orthodox Christians, yet the revised 
meaning is still linked with the his- 
torical origin of the day and it is still 
warm with sincere sentiment. They, 
therefore, feel that they can take part 
in the old religious customs, for these 
nativity storics have become to them as 
beautiful poetry and art and can be 
adored as such. 


Some people desire 

new Christmas symbols » 

There are other liberals, equally sen- 
sitive to the poetry and mystery of life, 
who find that their revised thinking 
yearns for new symbols. There are still 
others, prone to be practical and plain- 
spoken, who find the old legends unin- 
spiring. After a certain age, many boys 
and girls of our time become almost 
stubbornly realistic—especially about 
babies and birth. We find these chil- 
dren showing signs of boredom when 
made to sing the old Christmas lulla- 
bies. They are amazed that adults seem 
to believe “all this angel stuff,” as they 
say. John, for instance, had heard the 
old Christmas story read in public 
school, in church and in Sunday school 
—not once but over and over. Finally 
one day, he said to his Sunday school 
teacher, “If I hear that story read again, 
Pll scream.” 

Families in which such liberal think- 
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ing is going on have their own special 
problems to solve. Their outspoken chil- 
dren startle them with remarks and 
questions that we of the older genera- 
tion never thought to raise. Sometimes 
children’s questions have pushed par- 
ents to ask if there may be better ways 
of interpreting the meaning of Christ- 
mas to their free-thinking children. 

On coming home with her mother 
from church school early in December 
of last year, six-year-old Jill began sing- 
ing the old song “O come all ye faith- 


Y 233 3. we 


“Could we not unite in 


some form of Hanukkah- 
Christmas celebration 
that 
common elements in our 
faith? Or would it not be 
possible for both Chris- 


tians and Jews to cele- 


would emphasize 


brate—at least in part— 
both Christmas 


Hanukkah?” 
—SOPHIA LYON FAHS 


and 
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ful.” Presently she stopped and was 
quiet for a moment. Then her questions 
came bursting out one after the other. 

“Are we going to Bethlehem? Are 
we going after the war? Is Bethlehem 
a real place? Was Jesus really born 
there? 

“Didn’t Jesus ever grow up? 
long ago? Isn’t he dead yet? 

“Why do they always talk about when 
Jesus was born and when it’s his birth- 
day? When it’s my birthday we talk 
about how big I’m getting. 

“How do we know Jesus was born 
‘king of angels’? Did he have wings? 
I thought Jesus was a real person. Isn’t 
he? Why are all the things in the song 
about story things then? 

“Grown up people are funny, aren’t 
they? When I’m grown up will I know 
what’s real and what’s a story? Won’t 
I say what I mean just plain any more, 
either?” 

“Thank goodness!” you say. “My 
child never asks such questions.” Should 
we not rather say: “Thank goodness! 
One child was able, without fear of 
being repulsed, to put into words her 
feeling of something unreal in what 
adults were saying and teaching her to 
say”? 

Such questions from children are a 


How 


challenge. Most of us do not yet know 
what the answers should be, but to ask 
the questions marks the first step toward 
the creation of a possible change in 
practice. If angels are symbolic figures 
of the imagination, at what age can chil- 
dren grasp what this means- and feel 
the mystery for which the angels stand? 
How much should a young child first 
know about the facts of human birth 
before he is told of this different manner 
of birth? Ifa child thinks of angels as 
fairies, will this signify that he under- 
stands what the angels symbolize? If 
he believes that the angels in the stories 
of Jesus’ birth are fairies, will he also 
think that Jesus was or is a fairy? On 
the other hand, if a child first thinks 
of angels as being factual, will he feel 
disillusioned when he is told otherwise? 
Lovely as the nativity legends are to 
adult minds, should they be the stories 
by which children are first introduced 
to Jesus? Surely these are questions 
that modern liberal Christian parents 
should not pass over lightly. 

It is usually a thankless task to pio- 
neer in the creating of new religious 
rituals. In comparison with the old, 
with all their deep-rooted and precious 
memories, the new will seem barren 
and crude. It is natural, however, as 
the older generation changes its phil- 
osophy, that its rituals and its ways of 
dealing with its children should also 
change. Yes, we need to ask ourselves: 
what does Christmas really mean to us? 
Do our rituals express this meaning so 
that the oncoming generation under- 
stands? 


Christmas: fountainhead 

of Anti-Semitism? 

There are still others among us who 
are puzzled not by these problems but 
by other difficulties that present them- 
selves—those who have inherited a dif- 
ferent midwinter festival originating in 
their own culture. To many Jews, for 
example, the Christmas season may 
mean a time they dread to face—es- 
pecially those who have young children. 
In some Jewish families, the Christmas 
season has marked the first time when 
their children became aware that they 
belonged to a minority group. It is 
during the Christmas season that many 
Jewish boys and girls feel most keenly 
that they are looked down upon or 
pitied or scorned as “Christ-killers.” 
To some it is offensive to hear the 
Christmas carols over the radio and to 
know that their children are learning 
to sing them in our public schools. The 
continual repetition of the name of 
Christ, so often called “the king of the 
Jews,” occasions uneasiness and some- 
times awakens embarrassing questions 
from children. Their parents explain 
that Jews observe the Hanukkah festi- 


val rather than Christmas. They tell 
different stories in their homes and have 
different rituals. The Christmas sea- 
son, therefore, instead of being a time 
when Jews feel themselves as bona fide 
members of our commonwealth, be- 
comes a period when they are especially 
aware of their separateness. 

Is there not something deplorable in 
this situation both for Jews and for 
Christians? It is not the fact, how- 
ever, that two different ceremonies are 
being observed, but rather that only one 
of the festivals is being given com- 
munity recognition. Could we not 
unite in some form of Hanukkah- 
Christmas celebration that would em- 
phasize common elements in our faith? 
Or would it not be possible for both 
Christians and Jews to celebrate—at 
least in part—both Christmas and 
Hanukkah? Could not this be done in 
such a way as to retain the cherished 
values in both our inheritances? It 
seems to me that the answer is “‘yes, it 
can be done,” and it is important that 
those of us who see the way should 
begin to lower the walls that separate 
us. 


Hanukkah: one of 
the Four Freedoms 


And what may be the way? A be- 
ginning in this direction will be made 
with the dissemination of knowledge 
regarding the historical meanings in 
the two festivals. Let us then look 
briefly at the names given the festivals 
and how these came to be. 

The word Hanukkah is the Hebrew 
word for Dedication. This festival, 
sometimes called the Feast of Lights be- 
cause of the many candles and torches 
that have been used in its celebration, 
is observed in memory of a great vic- 
tory of a small but indomitable nation 
over its foreign oppressors. Hanukkah 
is a reminder of the joyful day when the 
temple in Jerusalem, having been 
cleansed of all the images of a tyranni- 
cally imposed religion, was once more 
dedicated as a place where the Jewish 
people could worship God according to 
their own convictions. Hanukkah, 
therefore, stands for one of the four 
freedoms for which the Allied nations 
have been fighting this war—the free- 
dom of religion. Important as all the 
types of freedom are, freedom of re- 
ligion_is the special freedom for which 
our country has been an outstanding 
defender. Without this freedom, we 
know that good will cannot survive be- 
‘tween men, and without good will peace 
is a sham. Back then of all the joys of 
the eight days of the Hanukkah celebra- 
tion is this great hope of a world living 
‘in freedom, peace and righteousness. 
And what does Christmas mean? The 
. (Continued on page 476) 
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UNITED 
UNITARIAN APPEAL 


First over the Top! Lynn _ 
Leads with 274% of Quota 


Contributions from 141 fami- 
lies, or 90 per cent of the parish. 

Pledges and cash totaling $2,674 
or 274 per cent of the quota, 

All this in 8 days—from the 
campaign letter to the tabulation 
of results. 

So runs in brief the story of the 
United Appeal in the Unitarian 
Church of Lynn, Massachusetts. 


The members of the Lynn church, 
under the leadership of Rev. Edward B. 
Wilcox, decided in September that they 
would like to do something important 
for the Unitarian movement. They hit 
upon the idea of presenting the Appeal 
early, to demonstrate what could be 
done by a middle-size church with a 
big-size spirit. 

What is the secret? 

According to Mr. Wilcox it is all 
quite simple. It is a matter of face-to- 
face contacts (not voice-to-voice over 
the telephone). 

Of real significance is the breadth of 
the base on which these contributions 
rest. The impressive total of dollars 


came mainly from modest donations. 


The median contribution was $5.00; the 
average, $20.73. Here is an analysis of 
the giving: | 


Number Size of Gift Total 
1 $500 $500 
2 200 400 
6 100 600 
5 50 250 
1 35 35 
10 25 250 
5) 20 100, 
5 15 Vis 
20 10 200 
1 7.50 7.50 
38 5 190 
8 3 24, 
15 2 30 
1 1.50 1.50 
11 1 i 
12 Pledges with 
amount unspecified 
141 $2,674.00 


No doubt other churches will emutate 
Lynn. We hope they will. We hope 
another church will seize leadership 
with a record of, let us say, 300 per 
cent. But this will in no way diminish 
the credit that goes to Lynn for being 
first first. 

POT SoM. 1n 


The Chitadien iChaeeh of Lynn, Mase-—pacemaker for the United Unitarian Appeal 
I a oe ee 
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by ROY EWING VALE 


A distinguished churchman, recently Moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., protests 


Catholic persecution in the name of “liberty.” 


” 


THE LAST BEST HOPE OF LIBERTY 


WHEN we consider the immeasurable price that has been paid for the 
development and preservation of freedom, we do well to extend our 
thought and inquire where the institutions of liberty may be ute 


today. 

Walk, therefore,'across the map of 
the world, and as you go, search for 
the ‘institutions of‘ liberty. Look for 
liberty of assemblage, liberty of speech, 
liberty of worship, liberty of the press; 
seek for academic liberty, for political 
liberty, for personal liberty; explore to 
find‘ those liberties that are most pre- 
cious‘in this modern world. You will 
find’ them only in those areas of this 
planet that are sheltered beneath the 
canopy of Protestant teaching and 
preaching. 

Our Protestant record for 

liberty is magnificent 

The liberties of America were thus 
developed. The fifty-six signers of the 
Declaration of American Independence 
stand symbolic of that fact. Their 
average age at the time of signing was 
forty-four ‘and ‘one-fourth ‘years; they 
were mature men. ‘Their average age 
at the time of death: was’ sixty-six and 
one-third years, which is::above the 
average span of life in America today 
and much above the: average in their 
day; they were unusually strong men. 
Forty-eight of them were born in Amer- 
ica, and eight abroad; they were mainly 
rooted in American soil. Thirty of them 
had received college education; all of 
thei were men of consequence. 

A study of their biographies, so far 
is known to the present writer at this 
time, shows that twenty-five of them, at 
least, had public connection with 
organized religion; that is to say, they 
were members of churches. Of these 
twenty-five, only one is listed as a 
Roman Catholic; the others embraced 
some form of the Protestant tradition. 
We must not for one moment minimize 
the loyalty of that Roman Catholic 


: Roy Ewr1nea Vatze, D.D. minister of the 
Tabernacle Presbyterian Church, Indianapolis, 
ndiana, served until very recently as Mode- 
gator of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. A. the highest 
office and honor in his denomination, 
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gentleman who did sign the Declaration, 
nor must we forget that a host of men 
giving allegiance to the Roman Catholic 
Church have died in the service of our 
country in the course of the generations. 
But it is a matter of historic fact that 
the establishment of American liberties 
was at the hands, religiously speaking, 


Dr. Roy Ewing Vale 


of Protestants. It is a matter of 
historic fact, also, that the one clergy- 
man who signed the Declaration of 
American Independence was a Protes- 
tant, Dr. John Witherspoon, whose name 
is sufficient indication of his ancestry 
and form of faith. 


A Protestant bears 

testimony for a cause 

The word “Protestant” is not a nega- 
tive word, in spite of the fact that cer- 
tain people not Protestants declare that 
all the term implies is an objection to 
the true Church! The Latin derivation 
of the word “Protestant” shows that it 
means “to bear testimony, to make a 
declaration, to make a strong affirma- 


tion, in behalf of.’ To be a Protestant 
then is to be one who makes a mighty 
declaration in behalf of some noble 


“cause. 


Religious freedom: cradle 

of all liberties 

And the history of the Protestant 
movement shows that Protestants have 
through the centuries made mighty 
declarations in behalf of spiritual 
liberty; and that from the establish- 
ment of spiritual liberty have flowed 
our political and other liberties. 

Under the religious liberty guaran- 
teed in the Constitution of the United 
States the Roman Catholic Church has 
flourished- in America. It has every 
right, so far as the civil law is con- 
cerned, to propagate its forms of faith. 
Every other form of religious faith has 
the right, under our Constitution, to 
urge its faith upon the acceptance of the 
public, so long as it does not subvert 
civil law. 

Let us be rivals 

only in good works 

But liberty to propagate is one thing 
and liberty to persecute is another. The 
liberty to persecute is now being tried 
out by the Roman Catholic Church 
against Protestant missionary work in 
South America. That constitutes a test 
case, for if the undertaking should be 
successful there, it would be extended to 
still other areas of the world, with the 
intention that at last Protestant missions 
should be a forgotten memory. Against 
such an undertaking it is necessary that 
we speak boldly, for this is the portent 
of a clericalism, a religious power 
organized for political pressures in 
order to rule, which has long injured 
South American life and which is mani- 
festly seeking the balance of power in 
the United States. We shall serve the 
highest good both of Roman Catholic 
people and of Protestant people in 
recognizing, defining and opposing 
that dangerous policy. And we shall 
oppose it “with malice toward none, 
with charity for all,” trusting that 
Roman Catholic and Protestant may 
ultimately come to rival each other 
only in good and unselfish achievement — 
of faith and works. — 


‘by SHELDON SHEPARD 


WHAT RELIGION FOR JAPAN? 


A warning against “Religious 


Im perialism” 


in the Far East 


A RECENT editorial in a leading denominational journal gives at first 
glance a gleam of hope that missionary efforts in the future might make 


a more definite contribution to peace. 


But the ray is shut out by 


threatening clouds in the editorial’s maintenance of the orthodox 
fallacy that local religions, such as Shintoism in Japan, must be re- 


placed by Christianity. 
should forcibly outlaw Shintoism. 


No failure in Christian thinking is 
more prevalent, none more fraught with 
possibilities of disaster to the human 
race, than the approach to other peoples 
and other religions with the assump- 
tion that Christianity, wherever found 
and however used, is a superior religion. 
Where in missionary circles does one 
find recognition of the fact that, while 
some forms of Christianity are far bet- 
ter than some forms of other religions, 
it is also true that there is no religion 
that does not have manifestations defi- 
nitely superior to certain applications 
of Christianity? 

The seeds of war, not of peace, are 
contained in complete condemnation of 
any religion. We might as well include 
every person of a race or nation in a 
sweeping sentence of evil. We should 
recognize that when any _ religion 
assumes superiority it thereby betrays 
one element of inferiority with which it 


is still infected. 


It happens in 

all religions 

The editorial I have mentioned states 
that “we have in Japan a perfect illus- 
tration of what happens when the mili- 
tary clique is allowed to take over the 
religious faith of a people and prosti- 


SHELDON SHEPARD, minister of The People’s 
Church of San Fernando Valley, California, is 
a frequent contributor of articles and verse to 
this journal and to the “Christian Leader.” 

In the November “Christian Register” 
Andrew Roth, author of “Dilemma in Japan,” 
wrote an article, “What Price Democracy in 
Japan?” The article by Mr. Shepard in this 
issue is the second in a series on postwar prob- 
lems in Japan. For further reading in this field 
we recommend E. Herbert Norman's “Japan’s 
Emergence as a Modern State’ (New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940); Taro 


Yashima’s “The New Sun” (New York: Henry © 


Holt & Co., 1943); and Alex MacDonald’s 
“Revolt in Paradise” (Brattleboro, Vermont: 
Stephen Daye Press. 1944). 
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The writer maintains that we, as conquerors, 


tute it to war,” and then declares that 
the basic religion, Shintoism, must be 
replaced by another religion. 


Do we not know that any religion 
may be so prostituted by the military, 
by empire, by emperors, by dema- 
gogues? Have we not heard of “Chris- 
tian” organizations of many sorts 
dedicated to hatred, race and religious 
persecution, militarism, fascism? Shall 
we, then, say that Christianity must be 
replaced by another religion? 


It is true that these forms of Chris- 
tianity do not have the upper hand in 
this country. But none can doubt that 
they seek it hopefully. I wish someone 
could guarantee that they will never be 
in the saddle! 


The question goes much deeper than 
the phases usually discussed. We can- 
not speak in general terms of the merits 
of Christianity. There is the Chris- 
tianity of Catholicism, of Orthodoxy, of 
Liberal Protestantism, of the Ku Klux 
Klan and of many organizations advo- 
cating unconstitutional violence. No 
more can one speak of Buddhism or 
Shintoism, or any other religion, with 
general approval or condemnation. 
The test is the uses to which the religion 
is put—in individual life and in national 
effort. 


“Grafting” is 

one alternative 

Missionaries, and all other repre- 
sentatives of religion may be peace- 
makers, but not with artificial lines 
drawn between sets of religious forms, 
words, organizations. They can suc- 
ceed only by appreciation of ideals, 
wherever they are found, by recognizing 
that changing the applications of re- 
ligion is somewhat like budding or 
grafting a tree. It is better and easier, 
and the fruit is often finer and more 
plentiful, to do suitable grafting on a 
strong tree suited to the climate, than 


Shinto priests at Mei conduct their. 
ceremonial ritual with the rigid for- 
mality of their state religion. 
ner a) 
to try to introduce a plant that is not 


adapted to local conditions. Tf: the 
military can “‘prostitute” a religion, the 
missionary and other representatives of 
religion can help to redeem it, ‘and make 
it productive of those elements of 


‘character we admire and those national 


efforts that will result in peace and co- 
operation. 


Destruction is: 
not the answer a 
However bad. another’s religion may 
look to us, it is very dangerous to toy 
with the idea that we must: by force.or 
law uproot a religion. History knows 
no more femihle a disasters than have 
grown from that idea. The solid: earth 
of American constitutional government 
trembles occasionally with reverbera- 
tions of that same philosophy. We 
cannot apply it in Japan and keep it 
away from our own country. ' 

Christians who hope for peace would 
better seek in other directions than:in 
that of demanding the destruction of 
another religion. Seeds from such .a 
whirlwind would fan out the breezes of 
hate to overwhelm the world. In fact, 
it seems that we have come to the place 
where missionaries should go out, not 
as “theologians” at all, but as friends, 
helpers, co-operators, as heralds of 
great principles which may be made 
manifest in religions that do not seém 
favorable to them. Is Christianity 
adapted to the production of race perse- 
cution, religious condemnation, mili- 
tarism? Yet see how they are grafted 
to a religion that seems so foreign to 
such practices as to make their presence 
one of the huge anomalies of: con- 
temporary life. 

We can be peacemakers when we 
recognize that what gives us a right to 
speak to the world is not ‘the authen- 
ticity or superiority of our religion, but 
our allegiance to the great ideas of the 
dignity of the individual, the rule” of 
justice, the sway of faith ‘and love. By 
them shall all religions be tested, even 
our own. 
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by HORACE WESTWOOD 


A distinguished Unitarian author predicts 
a new synthesis of science and religion 


IN THE DOMAIN OF NATURE 


Despite the turmoil and upheaval of these past three decades, the evi- 
dence seems to indicate that, instead of confronting a period of 
spiritual decline in which the religious life of the race will sink to its 
lowest ebb, humanity faces an era in which the human soul will reach 


greater heights than ever before. 


The Age of Faith belongs to the 


future rather than the past; we stand upon the threshold of its dawn. 


At long last man is coming to recog- 
nize that religion emerges just as 
naturally out of the soil of human need 
and aspiration as trees and flowers grow 
from the earth. This point of view 
stands in marked contrast to the 
thought of former generations in which 
it was believed that religion descended 
into human affairs from an “other 
world” beyond the domain of experi- 
ence and knowledge, a super-realm not 
subject to terrestrial laws. 

Because the advocates of religion in- 
sisted that in order to be truly religious 
the individual must accept this dictum 
of religion’s supernatural origin, and 
because not only the scientific mind but 
the mind of the average man was un- 
willing to accept the supramundane 
genesis of anything affecting human 
life, what was called “the religious out- 
look” suffered a decline. 

Now, however, this has changed, for 
it is seen that the loom of life is one: 
all things proceed from the womb of 
Nature; all events have natural origins 
and explanations; the spirit, even as the 
body, is an aspect of the universal 
order. 


Religion is not separate 

from Nature 

Religion, therefore, and all that per- 
tains to it, is not separate from Nature; 
rather, is it one of its manifestations in 
the life of mankind. This change 
marks a turning point in the history of 
the race, the results of which will be 
far-reaching upon man’s __ spiritual 
destiny. 

Once it is generally recognized that 
religion is natural, belonging just 
as much to human nature as does 
breathing or the desire to mate, those 
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who hitherto objected to religion be- 
cause of its supernatural claims will be 
disposed to give it far more serious 
consideration—particularly when it is 
seen that, for good or ill, religion is 
inextricably woven into “the texture of 
experience. This, alone, would presage 
a new Age of Faith. 


However, there is something else of 
far greater importance, the significance 
of which is revolutionary. If it is true 
that religion is a natural phenomenon, 
then, like everything else within the 
domain of human observation, it oper- 
ates within the realm of natural law. 
This fact, in relation to the spiritual 
destiny of mankind, is one of the most 
profound truths the mind has thus far 
perceived. 


Not speculation, but obedience 


It lifts the religious life to an entirely 
different plane. Religion becomes no 
longer a matter of theological specula- 
tion and opinion, but one of obedience 
to verified principles and to laws that 
exist in the nature of things. No longer 
will it be a case of your opinion against 
mine, or of your belief against that of 
another; rather, will it become a case 
of conformity to demonstrated truth 
which none of us can afford to ignore or 
neglect. Just as no man in his senses 
would wilfully disregard the natural law 
that warns him against drinking polluted 
water, for fear of typhoid or some other 
infection, so no sane individual will 
persistently disregard spiritual law. It 
will not be a question of his opinion 
about it, either one way or the other. 
It will not be a mere matter of belief. 
It will be purely a question of estab- 
lished truth to be disregarded at his 
peril. 

Our modern civilization, in its practi- 
cal affairs, is governed by obedience to 
natural law. The scientist, in every 
phase of inquiry, seeks to discover the 
laws that operate in his particular field 
of investigation. The engineer, inven- 
tor, navigator and builder govern their 


practice and guide their skills by the 
application of these same laws. Each 
takes for granted that the universe is 
dependable; that uniformity, not cap- 
rice, reigns throughout Nature; that 
man can discover and must obey the 


- laws that are to be found everywhere. 


He knows that if he conforms to the 
laws operating in his particular realm 
of endeavor Nature will prove his 
servant. If he disregards them, either 
through ignorance or disobedience, 
then Nature will destroy him. 

This is not primarily a matter of his 
opinion or private belief. Without ex- 
ception, it is always a question of 
obedience or disobedience to law. 
Sometimes he achieves results despite 
ignorance of the law, but, even then, he 
unwittingly obeys it. In short, more 
and more, in relation to practical mat- 
ters, the modern mind seeks to know 
and to obey natural law. 

Slowly but surely, our age is coming 
to apply this rule to every realm—to 
politics, economics, social institutions 
and every phase of human relationships 
—for since there is no phase of the 
order in which law does not reign, and 
since Man is within the realm of Nature, 
the necessity is upon him to discover 
and conform to the universal harmony 
of which he is a part. | 


Emerson and the atom 


Can this be less true in the realm of 
religion? Surely Emerson declared 
truly: 


Man is made of the same atoms as the 
world is, he shares the same impressions, 
predispositions, and destiny. When his 
mind is illuminated .. . he throws himself 
joyfully into the same sublime order, and 
does with knowledge what the stones do 
by structure .... There will be a new 
church founded on moral science . . . the 
algebra and mathematics of ethical law. 


Not only does the operation of natural 
law in the spiritual world lift man’s 
spiritual life to an entirely different 
plane, it alters the whole question of 
the problem of authority in matters of 
faith. 

To this question of religious author- 
ity two answers have usually been 
given: (1) The source of authority is 
external to man, in some sacred institu- 
tion, holy person, divine revelation o 


scripture; thus, Catholics claim author- 
ity for the Church, while Protestants 
claim it for the Bible (qualified by the 
right of private judgment). (2) The 
source of authority is within, in con- 
science, guided by reason in the light 


of experience; this is the traditional 


liberal position. 

However, Protestants and liberals 
have this belief in common: Authority 
in religion is ultimately a matter of 
private judgment or of individual belief, 
since in the final outcome one individ- 
ual’s belief may be as good as that of 
another. 

In the light of natural law in the 
spiritual’ world, both answers seem 
equally fallacious, for each is founded 
on the assumption that the truth cannot 
be known with any degree of certitude, 
since it is either a matter of revelation, 
or of speculation, or of private opinion. 
If the first is true, then revelation ends 
the matter. If truth is a matter of 
speculation, then it is always open to de- 
bate. If it is a matter of private opinion, 
then there can be no valid certitude. 
Ultimately, each position leads.to ab- 
surdity, since there can be no estab- 
lished conclusions. 

In the final analysis any one of these 
positions is as foolish as that of the 
mariner, or physician, or engineer, who 
guided his ship, or treated his patients, 
or built a bridge, by revelation, or 
speculation, or debate, or the authority 
of private opinion, in total oblivion of 
the laws, principles, established knowl- 
edge and skills in his particular field. 


The source of authority 

is not personal opinion 

Of course, there is no human situa- 
tion into which private judgment does 
not enter. However, the source of 
authority is not personal opinion, but 
the knowledge of facts and the under- 
lying laws in any given field. It is based 
on the principle that, while the whole 
truth in any given field is not known, 
some truth is known and more will be 
known. In each instance, the truth that 
is known becomes the court of appeal. 

Moreover, whenever authority be- 
comes solely a private matter, then the 
temptation is ever present for the 
individual to follow his personal in- 
clination and. desire, the net result of 
which is moral and social anarchy. 

How can this fail to apply to prob- 
lems of faith and to our relationships 
with the spiritual realm? Jesus did 
not say, “What you believe about the 
truth, your speculation and private 
opinions concerning it shall make you 
free.” He is reported to have said, 
“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.” In brief, the 
truth that is knowledge and the knowl- 


edge that is truth are the foundation of 
freedom, the source of authority and 
the court of appeal. 


There is an obvious answer to the 
objection that religious truth rests upon 
faith, and that faith and knowledge be- 
long to separate realms: “If faith with- 
out works is dead, then faith without a 
foundation in knowledge is foolish and 
dangerous.” 


In point of fact, the objection is based 
on the fallacious assumption that, while 
scientific truths are truths in Nature, 
religious truth is beyond Nature and 


“As we contemplate the dawn- 
ing Age of Faith we herald that 
revolution in religious thought 
and experience consequent upon 
the discovery of natural law in the 
spiritual world. It shifts the basis 
of authority from the sphere of 
private opinion and _ theological 
speculation to the realm of dem- 


onstrated principle and _  dis- 
covered law.” 
— HORACE WESTWOOD 


unverifiable; hence it must invariably 
be a matter of private opinion. 

My contention is that religious truth 
is within the domain of Nature and, 
therefore, like every other kind of truth, 
subject to the laws of evidence. 

In answer to the objection that the 
analogy of natural law in the spiritual 
realm is in itself pure speculation, I 
submit that (1) the realm of spirit is 
not a separate reality, for it is within 
the natural order; (2) natural law in 
the spiritual world is not only verifiable 
but, in many cases, already verified. 
For instance, it has been established and 
verified that the law of survival is the 
law of co-operation, sympathy and 
mutual aid. Darwin demonstrated be- 
yond all peradventure that the Golden 
Rule is no pious platitude but a funda- 
mental natural law. The evidence? 
The social history of man, the private 
experience of countless individuals. 
Every page of the story of life is replete 
with illustration. The crowning witness 
to its truth is the present war. 

Other principles? “The soul that 
sinneth shall surely die.” “Whatsoever 
a man soweth that shall he also reap.” 
“Blessed are the peacemakers.” 
“Blessed are they who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness.” “Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God and his 
righteousness and all these things shall 
be added unto you.” “To be carnally 


minded is death; to be spiritually- 
minded is life and peace.” “In quiet- 
ness and confidence shall be your 
strength.” These sayings are taken 
from the Bible, but this is not the reason 
they are true. They are true because 
they are verified principles demon- 
strated in experience, natural laws 
operating in that phase of Nature we 
call the spiritual world. 

All this is summed up in Paul’s state- 
ment, “Be not deceived, God is not 
mocked”—another way of saying, “De- 
ceive not yourselves. Nature will not be 
defied.” However, this is not a human 
invention, a mere matter of opinion. 
It is not even a “commandment” in the 
accepted sense. Certainly it is not 
theological dogma based on specula- 
tion. Jt exists! We have, of course, 
permission to ignore, neglect or dis- 
obey, but this is the Way of Unfulfill- 
ment, of failure to achieve abundance 
of life, the Way of Death. Obedience, 
conformity, is the Way of Life. It is 
also the necessity that makes for 
freedom. 


Religion on a new level 


Therefore, as we contemplate the 
dawning Age of Faith so rich in prom- 
ise, we herald that revolution in re- 
ligious thought and experience conse- 
quent upon the discovery of natural law 
in the spiritual world. It lifts the whole 
question of the life of the spirit to 
another level. It shifts the basis of 
authority from the sphere of private 
opinion, theological speculation, in- 
dividual belief and controversy to the 
realm of demonstrated principle and 
discovered law. It provides a court of 
judgment from whose verdicts there are 
no appeals. At the same time, it gives 
a growing “frame of reference” in which 
there is liberty. It makes possible the 
beginnings of a science of religion. It. 
will establish the foundations of the 
world faith that is the hope of the 
future. 

Above all, it makes possible a spirit- 
ual certitude such as the race has never 
experienced before. No longer will it 
be necessary to “stretch lame hands of 
faith, and grope,” for faith will have 
foundations in knowledge and man will 
walk with confidence because he knows 
that undergirding every aspect, of his 
life islaw. : 

Then shall he realize within himself, 

The laws are his consolers, the good 
laws themselves are alive, they know if he 
hath kept them, they animate hini*with 
the leading of great duty, and an endless 
horizon. 

Then shall he know himself as a free 
citizen of that divine and universa) 
order which is the dwelling place of his 
body and also his spiritual home. | __ 
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by JACOB TRAPP 


RELIGION 
in the ATOMIC AGE 


For the second time in our generation the scourge of war has passed 
over the face of this globe. The price paid in destruction of wealth is 
beyond the grasp of human imagination. The much more appalling 
human destruction is also difficult to envisage. Our own dead totaled 
251,000. The total battle losses of the Allies are said to have reached 
seven and a half million. The enemy dead must have numbered even 
more. Other millions have died as a result of starvation, systematic 
slaughter and area bombing. At the very end of the conflict, approxi- 
mately half a million more were killed by two atomic bombs dropped 


-wiped out. 


on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

A soldier writes from Okinawa that 
his. first reaction to the atomic bomb 
was one of gratification. They should 
be dropped one by one, he felt, until 
the Japanese gave in. But now, on 
sober thought, he finds himself some- 
what scared and awe-stricken, as all of 
us are, that what is perhaps the ultimate 
sourcé of’ nature’s energy should be 
placed in the hands of weak and foolish 
and divided’ mankind. . 

That we were sobered and humble 
and even awe-stricken’ at the end of this 
war is something more, let us hope, 
than a passing mood. We are entering 
into'a new age. This has been said 
over and over again, but this time there 
are no, words to say it with sufficient 
émphasis. 

* re SL) MO HM 

_.The.,bomb is no_ secret 

‘ Stientists seem to be in agreement, 
and those that worked on the atomic 
bomb .are most emphatic about this, 
that the idea of keeping it our secret 
may ‘be discarded as utterly without 
substance. The processes that led to 
its discovery are in the possession of 
scientists the world over. 

- It:seems that Mr. H.:G. Wells, from 
whose fertile scientific imagination 
came a series of amazing predictions, 
long ago foretold the use of the atomic 
bomb:in:war. In his novel, The World 
Set Free, a 1914 publication reviewed in 
the Nation of August 18, 1945, Mr. Wells 
perfected the atomic bomb and put it to 
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work. In the book, he describes its 
action—its blinding flash in mid-air, 
the airplanes overhead, tossed like 
shuttlecocks, the tremendous pillar of 
smoke and flame, the crater of destruc- 
tion below, the radioactivity of the 
bombs continuing to wreak havoc with 
living things. In a war of atomic bomb- 
ing, most of the world’s capital cities 
and governments are destroyed. Finally 
a council of rulers gathers on a moun- 
tainside, away from the burning cities 
and starving multitudes, “to arrest, if 
possible, before it was too late, the 


ling destruction for his pet project of a 


world state. But the time for being 
bored or amused by the impatience of 
Mr. Wells is gone. - é 

Mr. Arthur Koestler, brilliant left- 
wing novelist and refugee from Aus- 
trian fascism, wrote a play some years 
ago that was definitely in the realm of 
the fantastic. Its title is Twilight Bar, 
and it is now a current publication, 
having become suddenly and urgently 
apposite because of the atomic bomb. 
In this play some visitor from another 
world, wielding atomic powers of an- 
nihilation, gives humanity a choice be- 
tween happiness or extinction. It is to 
produce Utopia within three days, or be 
All of a sudden it has to 
‘give up the luxury of hating each other, 
and work frantically to produce a 
decent human order, under the threat 
of otherwise being blasted out of exis- 
tence. Like Mr. Wells’ apocalyptic 
visions, the alternatives posed in this 
play are no longer to be dismissed 
lightly as idle fancy, or the product of 
an overstimulated imagination. They 
are an exaggeration, a telescoping into 
three days, of a real situation confront- 
ing us—that of achieving one world, 
under the very real threat that other- 
wise we shall have none. 


“The World for Christ’ - 
is not the answer 


We are a divided mankind. There 
are tensions between Rightists and 
Leftists in the world. Nationalism, of 
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prominent substance? 


. shall we talk of matter as the great reality of the world, the 
It is nothing but the battle-ground of terrific forces. 


Every particle of matter, the chemists tell us, is strained up to its last degree 


of endurance. 


The glistening bead of dew from which the daisy gently 


nurses its strength, and which a sunbeam may dissipate, is the globular 
compromise of antagonistic powers that would shake this building in their 


ue 


unchained rage. . 


—"Substance and Show” (1877) 
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debacle of civilization.” It organizes 
a World Republic. Atomic energy, in- 
ternationally controlled, is used to per- 
form such necessary jobs as produc- 
tion, transportation and heating; the 
creative energies of mankind are applied 
to higher things. This, when it was 
published, seemed utterly in the realm 
of fantasia rather than of prediction. 


Mr. Wells was right 


It used to strike us, at times, as some- 
what amusing, if not tiresome, the way 
Mr. Wells kept. destroying the temple 
of civilization in three days, so to speak, 
in order to pave the way through appal- 


the old absolute-sovereignty type, is 
still a force to be reckoned with. There 
are deep cultural cleavages, especially 
as between East and West, sharpened 
by no little amount of religious fanati- 
cism in both areas. Nearly all of West- 
ern religious journalism seeks to find 
the answer in the task of Christianizing 
the whole world, rather than in accord- 
ing to other faiths the dignity of being 
coreligionists and co-workers in a com- 
mon task. That is not the way-to pour 
the oil of healing into the scars of mis- 
understandings and oppositions. There 
is still a discouraging amount of racial 
fear, animosity and prejudice. Into 


hands too often clenched in distrust and 
enmity has been thrust such a weapon 
as the gods of old never possessed in the 
| wildest dreams of power that any myth- 
maker ever dreamed. 


The sword of Damocles 
is jet-propelled 
If we do not succeed in achieving a 
world order, which will require much 
more of us than we have hitherto en- 
visaged, then the kind of prospect ahead 
is something one shrinks from contem- 
plating. Jet-propulsion rockets carry- 
ing atomic bombs hardly need to be 
100 per cent accurate to produce such 
devastation, such complete destruction 
of centers of learning and culture, such 
wholesale human annihilation, as to 
reduce civilization to a shambles, and 
humanity to the slow crawl of a new be- 
ginning on a blasted planet. Some 
scientists have suggested that the only 
measure of protection to be devised is 
that of building cities deep under- 
ground. Others scoff at the idea that 
we can burrow our way to safety. 

The facing of a common danger, of 
a common threat to existence, has 
always been an impelling unifying 
factor among men. One writer, whose 
weekly editorials come to my desk, pre- 
dicts that the atomic bomb will be the 
gentlest influence to have come to this 
planet since Jesus Christ. It makes 
everything attractive to the warmonger, 
he says, slip out of the premise. It is 
to be hoped that the atomic bomb will 
have this effect. But it would be foolish 
to count on it. There is always the 
danger of its falling into the wrong 
hands. Men in a desperate plight, or 
with a desperate sickness, resort to 
desperate means. And people living on 
the edge of a volcano tend to forget that 
the forces of eruption are gathering 
day by day at their doorstep. 


, 


It is one world 
or none 


We shall have to work, and keep 


working, for a genuine world govern- 


ment that will be able to deprive groups, 
nations, races, of the power to make 
war upon one another. We must cease 
to think in terms of one-half the world’s 
policing the other by means of the 
atomic bomb. The atomic bomb means 
not only such a power to enforce, but 
also such a power to enslave, as the 
world has never seen. It can also be a 
great liberator, as together we achieve 
such an integration of the world’s 
economies, such safeguarding of the 
rights of peoples, great and small, in a 
world organization, that wars will be- 
come a relic of a time when there were 
peoples competing against peoples. 
Nothing short of world co-operation 
and world union may now be our goal. 


A far-flung and difficult revolution lies 
ahead for the human race. Every 
spiritual resource of mankind must be 
brought to bear on the tasks ahead. 

Respect for the dignity of man should 
outdistance every other consideration in 
life, as religion has its way with us. The 
old text, “Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, and all these 
things will be added unto you,” comes 
to us with the force of new revelation, 
now that seeking the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness will mean liter- 
ally life, and seeking other things first 
will mean destruction. 

A basic household 

of faith 

In this new age, we shall need to con- 
tribute more than Unitarian Advance, 
as such. We shall need religious advance 
on all fronts. We shall need, in every pos- 
sible way, to tie in Unitarian Advance 
to religious advance, here and every- 
where. In this turning point in human 
history, when undreamed of advance 
awaits our united efforts, and undreamed 
of destruction is to be the penalty of 
our disunity, we shall need to forego 
the luxury of exploiting our differences, 
and take up instead, with earnestness 
and vigor, the task of developing what 
we have in common.. Many of the 
things that we have allowed to divide 
us in our religious efforts begin now to 
shrink to utter triviality. We need to 
get somehow beyond the barriers of 
dogmatisms, our own and others, to 
the oneness and the humility of being 
truthseekers together, and builders to- 
gether of a world that shall be a safe 
and a good habitation for men. Dif- 
ferences will remain. But they are to 
be scrutinized now with a more search- 
ing eye, and with a more soul-searching 
earnestness, as to whether they con- 
tribute to the great ends in view, or 
whether they stand in the way, unneces- 
sarily, of co-operation. Everyone who 
believes in the dignity of man, every- 
one who would vindicate that dignity 
by using the possibilities of science for 
human good, and by co-operating to 
that end, is my brother—of the same 
basic household of faith, of whatever 
sect, creed, nationality or-race. We 


_shall work together to advance that 


faith, to rally its resources and apply 
its principles to the problems that con- 
front mankind. Only in being willing 
to do this can any religion now earn the 
title of catholic or universal. Uni- 
tarian Advance should begin its part in 
the work by reaching out to every 
liberal group, at home and abroad, to 
effect the greatest possible unity of co- 
operation. And beyond co-operating 
with the like-minded, we need to learn 
how to co-operate also with the like- 
hearted of other cultures and creeds. 


The economic and political and social 
integration of the world needs the in- 
spiriting and continuous undergirding 
of a common faith. This common faith 
exists. It speaks in every language and 
culture of man’s kinship with the 
divine, and of the divine potentialities 
that came into the world with the emer- 
gence of humanity. People will say 
this differently, but where they mean 
the same thing, we must learn to under- 
stand them and work with them. The 
intelligence of man, which discovered 
the secret of the atom, is a great and 
noble and hopeful thing. It must learn’ 
how to bring people together, in their 
like-heartedness, through the develop- 
ment of their common faith, into the 
way of respect and mutuality that is the 
fulfillment of the ancient dream. 
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by I. HABIB KATIBAH 


“The Arabs Are Not Chauvinists ” 


A distinguished Islamic Unitarian answers 
nine questions often asked on the Arab- 
Jewish problems in Palestine 


Fotiow1ne articles by Mr. Sol Vail and 
Mrs. Helen Gahagan Douglas in “The 
Christian Register” during the past two 
months, which favored limited Jewish wm- 
migration into Palestine, we publish below 
the answers to nine questions on the Arab 
issue frequently raised by persons seeking 
information on one of the most trouble- 
some problems of this generation—the set- 
tlement of Jewish refugees in Palestine. 

1. Noting that Jews during World War 
il have added, through mass suffering and 
through active fighting brigades in many 
United Nations armies, to the final victory 
of the Allies, what contribution did Arabs 
make? 

The Arabs contributed greatly to the 
success of the war and the victory of the 
Allies. This was corroborated by Mr. 
Winston Churchill in his speech before 
Parliament after the Yalta Conference. 
You may not be aware that some of the 
toughest fighters in the French Army 
were Arabs. It is unfortunate for the 
Arabs that the French did not recognize 
them as such, but called them “goums.” 
“Goum” means simply “mob.” These 
Arab mobs of Morocco were the spear- 
head of the French armies in Italy and 
were among the first to penetrate the 
Fortress Europa. Britain herself did 
not wish Egypt to be embroiled in the 
war lest the Nazis attack the Suez Canal 
in retaliation. The Iraquis also con- 
tributed to the success of the war. Many 
Arabs from Palestine itself as well as 
from Syria and Lebanon enlisted in the 
french and the British armies. In the 
turning point of the battle of Bir Hakim, 
there were Lebanese and others in the 
army of General Le Clercq. 

2. Is it true that the Grand Mufti from 
Jerusalem, the great Moslem feader of the 
Arabs, broadcast for the Axis from Berlin 
and is now listed as a desired war criminal 
by Yugoslavia? 

Yes. So was Lord Haw Haw. So 


were some American traitors both in 


i. Hasire Katisan was commissioned by the 
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ican Affairs. 
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Europe and the Far East. I think one 
of them was a Harvard graduate and 
intellectual, Mr. Ezra Pound. 


3. Is it true that the Iraqi Government 
in 1943 was so openly pro-Axis under Al 
Gailani its Prime Minister that the British 
found it necessary to insist upon a change 
of governments? 

Yes, and it is also true that you had 
an America First Party with such a dis- 
tinguished American as Colonel Charles 
A. Lindbergh heading it. The Iraqi 
government that was in power in 1943 
was a usurped government which came 
to power through a military putsch. In 
Iraq, particularly, the army was very 
powerful. One of the acute problems 
that faced the Iraqi people for a time 
was how to curb this military power. 
Iraq is now making progress along this 
line. 

It is right here that I want to say 
something about the reluctance of the 
Arabs to help the Allies, which prompted 
your first question. To the Arabs of 
1939, the Allies—i.e., Great Britain and 
France—were not the white angels you 
seem to think. In fact, the blood of 
tortured victims in Palestine was still 
fresh on the soil when the second World 
War started. I, personally, interviewed 
Arab American citizens who were in 
Palestine on a visit and were so tor- 
tured. One of them spoke of a sadistic 
form of torture which reminds us of the 
Nazis. Among the punitive measures 
resorted to by the British was herding 
of the whole population of a town in 
the square under the broiling sun and 
refusing them even water to quench their 
thirst. The homes of the town, in the 
meantime, were being systematically de- 
molished and their property put to fire. 
These are not private facts, but have 
found their way to official records. One 
hundred towns and villages in Palestine 
were so destroyed. Tens of Arab lead- 
ers were summarily executed merely for 
possessing some weapons. No such 
punishment was ever meted to a Zionist. 
One of the first to be so executed was 
the venerable Shaiykh As-Saadi, for 
possessing a rifle. He was over seventy 
years old. When he was led to the 


gallows, he was reciting verses from the 


Koran. He was famed for his piety and 
uprightness. I could go on, but it is 
hardly necessary to elaborate my point. 

It is only when the United States 
entered the war and the Allies began 
to assure the Arabs that they would ful- 
fill their promises to them that the Arabs 
gradually began to be won over to the 
Allied side. Before that, the second 
war in Europe meant to the Arabs a 
deadly contest between a tired and bank- 


‘rupt imperialism and an unabashed, 


militant imperialism, as I stated in my 
book, The New Spirit in Arab Lands. 
A little after America entered the war 
I wrote a long letter to the State De- 
partment in which I told them that if 
they only would make some unequivocal 
and definite promise to the Arabs, par- 
ticularly in the case of Palestine, they 
could enlist half a million Arabs on 
their side. I had a nice, polite reply. 
Even long after America entered - the 
war Arabic newspapers throughout the 
world were clamoring for some definite 
statement from the Allies on Palestine, 
Syria, Lebanon, Sudan and North 
Africa. The Allied leaders played 


possum, dumb and deaf as the sphinx of 
Egypt. 


4, Is it true that Arab leaders are allied 
with the British and were installed by the 
British in Iraq in 1943? 

I do not know the answer to this ques- 
tion, but I believe it makes little differ- 
ence. The British still rule Iraq, directly 
or indirectly. 


5. Is it true that Arab princes are today 
governing as dictators without free elec- 
tions, notably in Iraq and Saudi Arabia? 

It is not true as far as Iraq is con- 
cerned nor true as far as Lebanon, Syria 
and Egypt are concerned. It is true of 
Saudi Arabia and of Yaman. It is 
definitely true of the British colonies 
such as Aden, where the rulers are mere 
puppets; it is true also of Sudan where 


_the British officials are the virtual rulers. 


6. Is it not true that the Arabs have 
seven states to care for their needs while 
the Jews have but one, Palestine? 

Your question is stated wrongly on 
two counts. The Arabs have more than 
seven states, with more than 90 per cent 
of their lands desert land, with no pros- 
pect of any improvement by irrigation 
because no rivers run in these deserts. 
The Jews do not have Palestine as a 
state and never will have it. This is not 
because the Arabs are not crowded in 


- their own “states,” but because a Jewish 
state in Palestine is a peril and threat 
to the independence of the Arabs, a 
constant thorn in their flesh. Zionists 
make no bones about it. They call their 
state the spearhead of westernization in 
the Middle East. This is interpreted by 
the Arabs as a spearhead of Western 
imperialism. 


7. From the point of view of Arab na- 
tionalism would not the Arabs promote 
their cause more effectively by seeking 
freedom for the Arab states instead of 
concentrating on anti-Zionism? 


It is wrong to call the attitude of Arab 
Nationalists anti-Zionism. It is anti- 
imperialism, of all hues and forms. | 
do not know where you got the notion 
that Arab Nationalists are not seeking 
freedom for the Arab states. Arab Na- 
tionalism is a tremendous movement of 
huge potentialities of which Zionists and 
some of their sympathizers see only a 
small part—the little tail of the elephant. 
I want to assure you that if Arab Na- 
tionalism meant reactionism I would 


- fight it tooth and nail. We Arab liberals. 


are more militant than you imagine, but 
the forces against which we must con- 
tend are also much stronger than you 
think. We have a terrific job before us 


and Unitarians who side with Zionists 


are not helping us at all. 


8. Would not religious liberals from 
Christian churches find more sympathy for 
liberal Moslems if they saw an emphasis 
upon liberation of Arab people from dic- 
tatorial Arab rulers and an economic ad- 
vance for the Arab masses than they can 
now give when Arab spokesmen seem allied 
with Anglo-American oil interests and 
those forces indifferent to the immediate 
plight of six hundred thousand Jewish 
refugees from fascism? 


I believe I answered part of your ques- 
tion in my reply to the above one. How- 
ever, I am curious to know what is in the 
back of your mind when you think that 
liberal Moslems are craving sympathy 
from Christian liberals here or any- 
where else. The Moslem liberals have 
their own tradition which is definitely 
and absolutely Islamic. There were 
Mu’tazalites (corresponding to our 
Unitarians) , freethinkers, atheists in the 
Arab lands long before America was 
discovered. If there is any sympathy to 
be given I think it is for you Christian 
liberals to win the sympathy of the 
Moslems—three hundred million Uni- 
tarians! I grant you the huge majority 
of them are still ignorant, but almost 
every one of them, in spite of supersti- 
tion and ignorance, holds liberal reli- 
gious doctrines. These Moslems and 
particularly the Arabs are hungry and 
thirsty for enlightenment, for a greater 
share of the full life. The response to 


for the QUIET HOUR | 


A CHRISTMAS PRAYER 
FOR 1945 


Infinite Spirit, behold the bruised 
and broken circle of Thy children. The 


tides of war have receded but the coasts 


of the world are unclean with the refuse 
of our hates, our suspicions, our ignor- 
ances and our fears. 


Gifted with surpassing knowledge we 
have chosen the atom as our sign of 
power and have rejected the Star as our 
symbol of peace. We have made the 
laboratory our cathedral and have 
stumbled upon destruction as the goal 
of our energy. We have trampled 
infancy beneath our feet, laid impos- 
sible burdens upon youth, and sent old 
age into pitiless exile. Preferring dis- 
order to order we have selected con- 
fusion as our ruler. 


By whatever name we believe in Thee, 
we cannot believe that such a world is 
ordained by Thee. We have climbed 
into the seat of Thy power to make our 
will supreme. By our own bad will we 
have prevented a world of good will to 
all mankind. 


If once there came a Certain One who 
knitted the fabric of a tangled earth to 
the seamless garment of Thy Heaven, 
help us to learn his secret and to make 
it the open secret for all people. Take 
from us the superstitions of a prefabri- 
cated Christmas. Stare us in the face 
with the stark reality of new life. What- 


_ ever that new life may have of struggle 


and of slow growth may we not miss its 
inescapable joy of maturity and truth. 


Forgive the petulance of our infantile 
competitions and our cruel wars. Intro- 
duce us to steady co-operation with a 
universe bent upon steady and serious 


business. Take from us our tinsel 
toys and load us with eternal destinies. 


In the open pathway of Jesus the 
Liberator, set us free; and with our 
freedom may we enter into the peace 
that His spirit knew. And thus may we 
be sons of God even as He was. AMEN. 


GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER 


ANGELS OF TODAY 


From Bethlehem to Orient beaches 
faring, Ps 
The Christmas angels sing their songs 
of peace; 
The hatreds of the human heart for- 
bearing, 
They beg that warfare shall forever 
cease. 


The ancient Light is shining still, 
though dimly, 
While shepherds and their flocks 
seem far away 
From places where our sons have fought 
so grimly, 
To win for humankind a better day. 


The cries of little children’s earnest 
pleading 
Are heard tonight across a troubled 
earth, 
But they are joined by heaven’s Christ- 
Child leading 
The soul of man to penance and 
rebirth. 
CHARLES G. GIRELIUS 


CHRISTIAN GREATNESS 


Christianity has gone still farther, and 
makes a man’s greatness consist in the 
amount of service he renders to the 
world. Certainly he is the most honor- 
able who, by his head or his hand, does 
the greatest and best work for his race. 

THEODORE PARKER 


their cries is coming from the East itself, 
and from great Russia. It is also com- 
ing from America, but from sources that 
would surprise the Unitarians. Today 
the great benefactors of the Arab lands 
are men like Dr. Bayard Dodge (pres- 
ent head of the American University of 
Beirut), the late Cornelius Van Dyke 
and Howard Bliss. These Trinitarians 
have stolen your thunder and in the 
minds of many liberals in the Arab 
lands are confused with you Unitarians. 


9. What would you think of a joint 
Arab-Jewish enterprise in Palestine for sev- 
eral hundred thousand Jews and Arabs in 
which the program would stress jobs, agri- 


cultural development, democratic institu- 
tions, etc.? 

Your ninth question can be answered 
very briefly by saying that once the 
Zionists can part with the idea of a 
Jewish state, many forms of co-opera- 
tion between Arabs and Jews are pos- 
sible. The Arabs are not chauvinists 
and have a very lively practical sense. 
They greatly appreciate the benefits a 
limited and controlled Jewish immigra- 
tion would bring to Palestine and other 
Arab lands, but they will not sell 
Palestine for all the money in the world. 
It is a symbol of their dignity and right 
to independence. 
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SERVICE at Home and Abroad 


FATE WORKS IN THE DARK 


American airmen from crashed plane saved by 
the luck and skill of Unitarian Nutrition Mission 


Tue dramatic story of how fate brought 
the men of the Unitarian Congregational 
Committee’s Medical Nutrition Mission, 
which works with the co-operation of 
UNRRA, to the scene of a rescue at 
night in a rough sea was told in a recent 
letter from Dr. Charles R. Joy, Execu- 
tive Director of the Committee, who has 
been observing the work of our men 
abroad in many European countries. 

Believing that the study of malnutri- 
tion in Italy would be incomplete with- 
out an examination of the people of 
Sardinia, the doctors, nurses and tech- 
nicians of the mission were plowing 
through the rough waters between 
Naples and Capliari, the largest city on 
the island, about nine-thirty one night, 
on their way to make the study. On 
board was all their modern equipment 
and their supplies, and aside from the 
mountainous waves that rocked the 
steamship “Campodoglio” and made 
her quiver from the blows of the waves, 
the trip seemed uneventful enough. 

On the deck, leaning against the rail, 
were Dr. Rabies E. Perkins, leader of 
the team, and some of the men of the 
mission. One of them was idly search- 
ing the great waves with his powerful 
flashlight, delighted at the distance to 
which the beam penetrated. 

A flare in the night: 

signal of distress 

All of a sudden, as the light shot out 
over the starboard bow, the watchers 
saw one of the most electrifying sights 
that any sailor can see at sea in the 
night—the long arc of a red flare 
dramatically shooting up into the black, 
coming out of nowhere and disappear- 
ing into ‘nothingness. 


The distress signal! A call for help 


and others. 
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from those who had seen the chance 
play of the flashlight! The beam imme- 
diately sought the source of the flare, 
and off in the pitchy black there came 
answering flashes from another electric 
torch. After a moment, during which 
the ship did not change her course a 
single degree, another red flare went up 
into the night sky. But still the ship 
kept on her course. Apparently the 
watch on the bridge was looking the 
other way. 

Twelve American airmen 

saved from the sea 

A couple of the men dashed for the 
bridge to tell the news, and then the 
ship turned its own searchlight over the 
tumbling waters until it picked out 
something—hard to distinguish. The 
boat drew closer. It became apparent 
that here were six yellow inflated life 
rafts lashed together. As they drew 
alongside, the passengers saw twelve 
men yelling and gesticulating on the 
rafts, and above the noise of the wind 
and the waves it was evident that these 
were American voices. 

With infinite care in those mad seas, 
the men were taken onto the steamer— 
and in good time. Not one was un- 
scratched. Four were in bad condi- 
tion. They were all badly shaken. 
One man_had a broken leg, a second 
had facial injuries. A third was in 
a condition of shock and had severe 
wounds in his left arm and hand; both 
knees were badly hurt, and it seemed 
probable that he also had some broken 
ribs. The fourth was suffering from 
shock; his nose had been fractured, and 
it seemed as if his left jaw was broken; 
his face and cheek were . terribly 
lacerated. All the rest had minor hurts. 


Had fate not directed the searching 
finger of that beam from the idle 
curiosity of the man with the flashlight 
on the ship’s deck, these American air- 
men might have been lost. 

The steamer did not have a doctor, 


‘so the men of the mission took charge 


at once. They made the dining salon 
of the ship into an emergency ward, and 
each of the twelve was attended by one 
of the doctors, as other doctors and 
nurses assisted. There was no plasma, 
but the mission had plenty of sulfa- 
diazine, which was administered to three 
of the men. First-aid treatment was 
given to all. 

One of the men had been hurt so 
badly that he did not respond to treat- 
ment for some time, and there was much 
anxiety on the crowded vessel for his 
life. However, as the night wore on, 
he showed some improvement, and by 
morning evéry man was_ noticeably 
better. When the ship docked at four- 
thirty the next afternoon, it was safe to 
turn all the injured men over to the 
British medical officer at Cagliari. 


On their way to 

Casablanca in a B-17 
’ The survivors had a poignant story 
to tell. Their B-17 bomber had taken 
off that morning from Naples with a 
crew of five besides twenty high-point 
Texan soldiers on their way to the 
United States. Their first stop was to 
be Casablanca. Dr. Joy continues: 

“An hour later, when the plane was 
8,000 feet up, the number three engine 
took fire. The plane was immediately 
put into a dive. By this method the 
fire was extinguished, but the motor 
broke loose, smashing the controls of 
the other three motors. 

“The plane gradually lost altitude. 
One wheel and landing gear also broke 
loose, and when the plane struck the 
choppy water at one hundred miles an 
hour, the wheel and landing gear struck 
first, tore through the plane, ripped out 
the floor and cut the great ship in two. 
The tail sank immediately, and there 
were no survivors in that section. The 
front section remained afloat for a few 
seconds. 

“Some of the life rafts were e jammed, 
but three were secured. One of them 
was riddled with holes, and useless. The 


other two were inflated, and to them the 
men clung. They managed, by using 
reflecting mirrors, to signal to another 
B-17, after failing to attract the atten- 
tion of two others. 

“Additional life rafts were dropped to 
them, along with two radios which were 
completely wrecked in the process. The 
flares and flashlights, however, did 
function. The plane circled about 
until nightfall, and then left them.” 


A real opportunity for 

U. S. C. to serve 

Believing themselves doomed to 
spend the whole night on the water, 
wounded, broken and weary, the men 
gave up all hope of rescue. What plane 
could find them now? And by morn- 
ing, more than one might be dead. . . 

It’s not hard to imagine what the 
sight of that probing finger of light from 
the deck of the “Campadoglio” meant to 
these Americans. That the Unitarian 
Service Committee was on hand and 
able to go into prompt and efficient 
action was the most gratifying piece of 
luck the Nutrition Mission had en- 
countered in many a day. 


John Findly Joins 
Home Service Committee 


The Unitarian Service Committee has 
announced the appointment of Rev. 
John K. Findly as Assistant Director, 
to have special charge of the many 
varied projects on the Committee’s 
Home Service Program. Mr. Findly 
will not only supervise the workcamps, 
the Japanese-American hostels, our co- 
operation with the People’s Institute of 
Applied Religion, Dr. Schweitzer’s Medi- 
cal Mission in Africa, the Hibbert 
Houses, but will also explore, with the 
help of our local churches, other com- 
munity needs and opportunities for 
social action. 


Active in social 
welfare activities 


Mr. Findly, who up until his new 
appointment has been minister of The 
Unitarian Church of Bangor, Maine, 
has taken an active part in social wel- 
fare and civic betterment organizations 
in that city. In 1944, he served as 
publicity director of the Penobscot 
Inter-racial Forum and as chairman of 
the speakers’ committee of the Com- 
munity War Chest. He is also a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Association of Social Agencies and the 
treasurer of the Family Welfare Society. 
During the past year, he was made pub- 
licity director for the Community War 
Chest and chairman of the Committee 
on Social Education and Action of the 
Bangor-Brewer Council of Churches. 


-lClUmtC“(i=ists 


Belmont Church Equips 


Trailer for France ; 


Recently the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee purchased a magnificent four- 
passenger trailer at a fraction of its 
original cost for the use of the doctors 
in the Polish Medical Mission, now in 
France. But it had no interior equip- 
ment such as blankets, sheets, pots and 
pans, ‘silverware, and the hundred and 
one things needed to make this home- 
on-wheels a real home. Hearing of this 
fact, the First Churgh in Belmont, 
Massachusetts, asked to be allowed to 
equip it. This they did in record time, 
helped by a gift from the local Red 
Cross of sixteen blankets. By November 
4 it was ready for inspection, and Rev. 
Howard Brooks of the headquarters 
staff drove it out for general applause, 
which was immense. 


Pitiful Human Conditions 
in French North Africa 


After three years of bad harvests, 


French North Africa this year had no 


rain at all. As a result, all the food 
supplies are exhausted and people are 
dying in great numbers, according to a 
dispatch from that area by a Service 
Committee worker. The people are liv- 
ing corpses; when they come into the 
urban districts from the country in order 
to get food, they are particularly sus- 
ceptible to tuberculosis because of their 
weakened condition, and die off in piti- 
ful numbers. It’s the last of the story 
of years of malnutrition. Typical Arab 
diet, for example, is vegetable soup for 
breakfast, bread dunked in tea during 
the day, and again soup for supper— 
perhaps an average total of fifteen hun- 
dred calories daily. Conditions in the 
interior are even worse, if that can be 
imagined. 


Postwar Camera Studies 


In line with the Chinese thought that 
a picture is worth a hundred words, Dr. 
Joy has been making camera studies of 
postwar conditions, showing damage to 
property and humans, and the Service 
Committee’s attempts to do rescue, re- 
habilitation and repatriation work in 
France, Switzerland, Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia and England. 


Mails Speed Up Again 


Mail service has reached practically 
normal speed between our Paris office 
and Boston, and the other way around. 
Reports reaching the world headquarters 
in Boston tell of letters getting through 
in a week or ten days. 


At the top is the city of Cagliari, Sar- 
dinia, the largest on the island. Note the 
bombed houses. Sunken ships are in the 


harbor. The second picture Dr, Charles 
R. Joy entitled, “The men came in- the 
afternoon,” referring to the eagerness with 
which the population responded to the 
opportunity to be examined. Shown in 
the third picture are Lt. Col. Perkins and 
Lt. Luzzatti trying to keep the waiting 
people in order. “Sometimes there were 
riots,’ Dr. Joy reports. Some of our 
equipment is shown here. In the bottom 
picture, Dr. Giuseppi Boccitto and Miss 
Chiara Navoni are seen examining pa- 
tients in the Cagliari clinic. 
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Seated at the head table during the ETRE 
dinner for the Hon. Harold Hitz Burton in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on November 2, left to right, are: 


Unitarian Moderator in 
International Spotlight 


Majority of Supreme Court present at 


% 
x 


Unitarian function honoring Justice Burton 


UNITARIANISM came into the international spotlight on November 2 
when the entire denomination, embracing all members of Unitarian 
churches in the United States and Canada, paid tribute to Associate 
Justice Harold Hitz Burton, recently appointed to the Supreme Court 
of the United States of America by President Harry S. Truman. Mr. 
Justice Burton is the Moderator of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and a testimonial reception and dinner was given him by the 
organization in the large ballroom of the Willard Hotel, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 


It was the first time in the 156-year 
history of the court that an associate 
justice had been appointed to the high- 
est judicial tribunal of the land while 
he was at the same time the titular 
head of a religious denomination. 

The only close parallel was the ap- 
pointment of Chief Justice William 
Howard Taft to this position while he, 
in 1921, headed a denomination—the 
Unitarian. 


President Truman sends message 


Other justices of the Supreme Court 
had been chosen head of the Unitarian 
body, but they had’not been appointed 
at the time that they held Unitarianism’s 
most exalted lay post. 

Exactly two hundred guests heard Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot’s address and saw 
him present a heavy copper plaque to 
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Mr. Justice Burton, on which were in- 
scribed the words: 


Presented to HAROLD HITZ BURTON 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, Moderator of the 
American Unitarian Association, in recog- 
nition of his outstanding contributions to 
good government in America and to world 
citizenship, and of his devotion to the 
ideals of the Unitarian fellowship. . . 
In Washington, D. C., November 2, 1945 
American Unitarian Association 


Acting as chairman was Senator Lev- 
erett Saltonstall of Massachusetts, who 
began his opening remarks by reading a 
letter to Dr. Eliot from President Tru- 
man, containing the significant words: 

I consider it a happy coincidence that 
the man so eminently qualified for a place 
on the highest judicial tribunal in the land 
should also be a longtime personal friend. 


Mrs. Rutledge; Mr. Justice Douglas, Mrs. Frank- 
furter, Mr. Justice Black, Mrs. Davies, Hon. S. 
Bates, Mrs. Baker, Rev. A. P. Davies, Mrs. Over. 


In character, in learning, in wisdom and 
in experience in the discharge of great 
public trusts he is exceptionally equipped 
for the great responsibilities I have called 
upon him to assume... . In Mr. Justice 
Burton, who as Moderator of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association holds the high- 
est position which can be held by a lay- 
man in that denomination, I know that 
the country and the highest court will have 
the services of a judge who recognizes the 
strength that lies in spiritual things. 


Thus wrote the President of the 
United States of the Moderator of the 
American Unitarian Association—of a 
man who in public life rose from the 
position of member of a school board 
in East Cleveland, Ohio, to that of a 
member of the Supreme Court; and who 
in religious life rose from the rank of 
Sunday-school teacher to that of mod- 
erator of his denomination. 


Many notables present 


A galaxy of nationally~ famous jaa 
ers in governmental, judicial and re- 
ligious circles with their wives was 
present to add brilliance to the testi- 
monial. Of the nine justices of the 
Supreme Court, six were on hand: Hugo 
L. Black, Harold H. Burton, William 
O. Douglas, Felix Frankfurter, Frank 
Murphy (who could not remain through- 
out the evening, but dropped in to con- 
gratulate his colleague) and Wiley 
Rutledge. Tom Clark, Attorney Gen- 
eral, also sat at the head table. 

Lawrence Groner, Chief Justice of the 
District Court of Appeals, was present, 
and with him Thurman Arnold, Henry 
Edgerton and Justin Miller, associate 
justices. 

Senators included Warren | ‘Austin, 
Ralph Brewster, Leverett Saltonstall, 
Robert A. Taft, Alexander Wiley and 
Raymond E. Willis. From thé House of 
Representatives came “Robert Hale, 


holser, Dr. K. Sills, Mrs. Saltonstall, Mr. Justice 
Burton, Senator Saltonstall, Dr. F. M. Eliot, Mrs. 
Burton, Dr. E. M. Baker, Mrs. Eliot, Dr. W. Over- 


Thomas Jenkins. and Robert Ramspeck. 

Governmental departments were well 
represented: Ethel C. Dunham and 
Martha M. Eliot of the Children’s Bu- 
reau; Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System; Ralph Fuchs of the 
Solicitor General’s staff; Frederick 
Brown Harris, chaplain of the Senate; 
and James S. Montgomery, chaplain 
of the House; Lowell Mason of the 


Federal Trade Commission; Harry 
Mitchell, chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission; and Welch Pogue of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Ten directors of the board of the 
American Unitarian Association were 
there, including the chairman, Charles 
O. Richardson: Sanford Bates, Roland 
W. Burbank, H. Clay Burkholder, Frank 
B. Frederick, Delos W. O’Brian and 
Hamilton M. Warren. 


Dr. Frederick May Eliot, President of the American Unitarian Association, presents 
a copper plaque to the Hon. Harold H. Burton, Associate Justice of the Supreme 


Court, at a testimonial dinner. 


The Hon. Leverett Saltonsall, Senator from 


Massachusetts, looks on. 


holser, Mrs. Bates, Mr. Justice Frankfurter, Mrs. 
Black, Mr. Justice Rutledge, Mrs. Douglas and 
Attorney General Tom Clark. 


Led by Everett M. Baker, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church, a delegation 
of twenty-two leaders came from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where Mr. Justice Burton 
had once been mayor and a member of 
the Unitarian church. In attendance 
also were members of the armed forces; 
well-known newspaper men; the presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College, Kenneth Sills 
(Mr. Justice Burton is a graduate of 
Bowdoin); and Winfred Overholser, 
superintendent of St. Elizabeths Hospi- 
tal in Washington; as well as a number 
of officers of the American Unitarian 
Association and other Unitarian organ- 
izations. 


Wide press coverage 


Color pictures of the presentation of 
the plaque to Mr. Justice Burton. were 
taken, as well as newsphotos by the 
Associated Press, International News 
Photos, Acme News Photos, and by 
photographers from the Washington 
papers. National magazines sent repre- 
sentatives to cover the story, and many 
large papers with Washington bureaus 
had their top men on hand. About 
twenty representatives of the press at- 
tended the dinner and listened to the 
addresses. 

For the next three days the nation’s 
newspapers carried pictures and stories 
of the honor that had been lavished 
upon Mr. Justice Burton and that had 
been publicly reflected on Unitarianism 
and Unitarians everywhere. Some of 
the largest papers in the country men- 
tioned the event on their front page. 


Reminder of leadership 


Through this brilliant affair Unitar- 
ians were reminded again—if they 
needed reminding—that in their denom- 
ination today, as always in the past, 
are to be found many of the outstanding 
national figures in America. 
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PEOPLE in the news | 


INSTALLATIONS 

Rev. A. Robert Shelander was in- 
stalled as minister of the First Congre- 
gational Parish (Unitarian) in Sharon, 
Massachusetts, on October 28. 


Rev. Hazel Rogers Gredler was in- 
stalled as minister of the First Parish 
Church (Unitarian) of Northfield, 
Massachusetts, on October 28. 


Rev. Robert Brooks Day was installed 
as Executive Director of the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Unitarian Churches on 
November 11 at the Arlington Street 
Church in Boston, Massachusetts. The 
Act of Installation was pronounced by 
the Hon. Robert F. Bradford, Lieutenant 


Governor of Massachusetts. 


Rev. Charles C. Donelson, Jr., was 
installed at a service in the Religious 
Society of Bell Street Chapel, Provi- 

dence, Rhode Island, on November 4. 


CALLS . 

Rev. Kenneth C. Walker has been 
called from The First Unitarian Society 
of Albany, New York, where he has 
been the minister for ten years, to take a 
new post at The Unitarian Church of 
Bloomington, Illinois. 


Dr. Harold Scott of the Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Church in Flint, Mich- 
igan, where he had been since 1940, has 
accepted a call to the First Unitarian 
Church of Miami, Florida. 


RETURNING CHAPLAINS 

The Army has released Captain 
Arthur R. Graham, Ch. C., U. S. A., who 
was ordained in 1938, and Major 
Robert C. Withington, Ch. C., U. S. A., 
who had been on leave from the First 
Unitarian Society of Hudson, Massachu- 
setts, where he served as minister from 


1937. 


Rev. Horace F. Westwood, recently 
released from chaplain service by the 
Navy, has returned to Fairhaven, 
Massachusetts.’ He was called to be 
the minister of The Unitarian Society 
of Fairhaven unanimously on November 


4, 


CHAPLAIN COMMENDED 

A high commendation was given to 
Captain James H. Woods of the Army 
Chaplain Corps—on leave from the 
East Bridgewater, Massachusetts, Uni- 
tarian church—by Major General W. H. 
Arnold, Commanding General of the 
famous Americal Division. The praise 
was given “for meritorious service in 
connection .with military operations 
against the enemy in the Philippines. 
. . . He worked continuously to boost 
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the morale and spirit of his fatigued 
and discouraged men. He, with com- 
plete disregard for his own safety, made 
frequent trips to the front lines. His 
presence there was an inspiration to 
both officers and men, reflecting great 
credit on his profession and on the 
military service.” 


DR. STODDARD TO LONDON 

The newly-elected President of the 
University of Illinois, Dr. George Dins- 
more Stoddard, was one of the eight 
delegates sent by the State Department 
to a conference that opened in London 
on November 1 “to help establish a 
cultural uplift program for the world.” 
The American delegates, with their 
scores of advisers, clerks, technicians, 
stenographers and general helpers, were 
under the direction of Mr. Archibald 
MacLeish. 


FREE CULTURAL PUBLIC SERVICE 

Dr. Charles E. Snyder, minister of 
The Unitarian Church of Davenport, 
Iowa, is giving reviews of books of 
current interest in world affairs on the 
first Sunday evening of each month, 
under the sponsorship of the Laymen’s 
League. The first meeting was October 
7, with the book Russia Is No Riddle 
by Mr. Edmund Stevens. The public 
is invited and no admission is charged. 


PASTORAL CHANGES 


Major Robert C. Withington, Ch. 
C., U. S. A., on leave from the Hud- 
son, Massachusetts, Unitarian church, 
stopped in at headquarters on October 
26 to greet everybody. He is getting 
out of the Army on January 5, 1946, 
and seemed happy about it. He was 
overseas for twenty months with the 
Seventeenth General Hospital in Naples, 
Italy; and since last July has been at 
Camp Roberts, California. He will 
preach his first sermon since enlisting 
on Christmas Sunday. His place has 


To tHe Honorasite James F. Byrnes 


Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


Sir: 


international peace and security. 


_ THEREFORE we urge that at the fifst meeting of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations the representatives of the United States of America be instructed to 
present for adoption a proposal for the establishment of such an annual international 


holiday. 
NAME 


PEACE DAY PETITION 


(See “Committee for Peace Day” on page 463. Signers of this 
petition should send signatures to the Cummittee for Peace Day in 
the United Nations, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts.) 


We believe that peace in the world can be maintained by the United Nations only 
with the continuing participation of all the people of the United Nations. 
We believe that an annual international holiday will fill the need each year for 
all the people of the United Nations to express their will for peace. 
We believe that rededication to these principles on an annual international holiday — 
will strengthen and make effective the determination of the people of the United Nations 
to practice tolerance, to live together in peace and to unite their strength to maintain 


ADDRESS 


Lt. Col. Abbot Peterson, Ch. C., U.S. A., 

and Com. Irving W. Stultz, Chaplain, 

U. S. N., at the A. U. A. headquarters 
reception for Chaplain Stultz. 


been filled during his absence by Rev. 
Louis C. Dethlefs. 


GENERAL ALLIANCE 

ADMINISTRATOR 

Miss Elizabeth Corson Belcher was 
appointed Administrator of the General 
Alliance on November 9. She is 
presently engaged in professional work 
in New York, and will take office on 
February 1. Miss Belcher has had pro- 
fessional contacts throughout the United 
States, and will bring to the General 
Alliance a long background of executive 
and administrative experience. 

She has done teaching, worked in the 
Farm Security Administration, was 
vocational counselor for the Boston 
Y.W.C.A., and was director of the 
Civilian Defense Placement Bureau in 
Portland, Maine. She was born in 
Braintree, Massachusetts, the daughter 
of Unitarian parents. 


Church of All Souls, New York City, 
BURNS THE MORTGAGE 


The manner in which Unitarians often 
set themselves seemingly impossible 
goals, and then, having reached them, 
at once make plans for scaling still 
higher peaks instead of resting on their 
laurels, was signally exemplified re- 
cently by the Unitarian Church of All 
Souls in New York City. This organiza- 
tion set itself the tremendous job of 
putting on a “Burn the Mortgage” cam- 
paign to raise $250,000 within a few 
months, accomplished it, and promptly 
went about making plans for widening 
the fellowship and scope of the church. 


The church would not have had a 
mortgage problem had it not been for 
the market crash and the depression of 
1929. The parish wanted a more con- 
venient location, sold the Twentieth 
Street property, and contracted for the 
uptown location and building. But the 
buyer of the old property defaulted in 
the wake of the crash, and the money 
that would have enabled the new church 
to be built practically debt free was lost. 
A buyer, when finally found for the 
Twentieth Street property, paid so much 
less for it that the mortgage on the new 
building was a necessity. 

The $355,640 mortgage was a con- 
stant source of worry, and the yearly 
charges were more than the income of 
the church could meet. Arrangements 
were finally made with the bank that 
a payment of $250,000 at one time 
would be accepted as full payment, thus 
saving the organization more than 
$100,000. The congregation voted unan- 
imously last April to put on a big 
campaign, pay off the whole sum, thus 
save the church an annual expense of 
at least $9,000 (and up to $25,000 if 
the present low rates should increase, 
as seemed likely), and make it really 
free. 


A central committee went to work at 
once, consisting of the minister, Rev. 


“TI thought you understood completely. A 
visiting minister here never wears a robe. 
It’s considered Popish.” 


Laurance I. Neale; the president of the 
board of trustees, Mr. Mark W. Maclay, 
who is the senior member of a well- 
known law firm; the treasurer, Mr. 
Frederic W. Ecker, who is the financial 
vice-president of an insurance com- 
pany; and Mr. Philip Lukin, an adver- 
tising executive, and member of All 
Souls’ Church. 

There was a volunteer committee of 
twenty-eight in support of the committee 
of four, who did all the soliciting. 

With this setup, the 126-year-old 
organization went about the seeming 
incredible work of collecting $250,000 
in six months. 

They all knew what they were work- 
ing for. It was not just for the burning 
of the mortgage, but for what such an 
act would imply: a church without debt 
and free to act; a church that would be 
a rallying point in the great city of 
New York for liberal religious forces. 
And here was the last chance to do this 
at such an immense saving to the 
church. 

A very effective eight-page booklet 
with a four-page insert was published, 
giving specific, definite and exact ques- 
tions and answers about the problem— 
why is there a mortgage, anyhow? Why 
must this be done in such a hurry? 
What would happen if we didn’t pay it 
off now? Why pay it all now? Why 
is this the last chance? There was no 
question a person could logically ask 
that was not raised and authoritatively 
answered in this pamphlet. The insert 
pages, entitled “The Low Cost of 
Giving,” presented tables showing the 
net cost to the donor—after Federal 
income taxes—of gifts at various in- 
come brackets. Also listed were the 
various activities of the church, to 
emphasize what was at stake. 


There were some black moments; but 


the full goal was reached, payment to . 


the bank was made on the first of Octo- 
ber according to the agreement, and the 
mortgage was burned in the course of 
an impressive ceremony. Letters of 
congratulation poured in from every- 
where. It had been a huge undertaking, 
and it had been successful. The words 
of the minister on this occasion were 
significant. 

“In burning the mortgage,” said Mr. 
Neale, “we have gained freedom. . . 
But what is freedom? Whenever and 
wherever freedom is attained, at once 
two inseparable characteristics of free- 
dom become manifest. They are 
responsibility and opportunity.” He 


called for broader activity and for more 
public information on what Unitarian- 
ism stands for, and plans were promptly 
set up to increase the membership of 
the church. 


Committee for Peace Day 
in the United Nations 


The World Order Committee of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, which in- 
itiated a plan last spring for an annual 
international peace holiday, has just 
organized a Committee for Peace Day in 
the United Nations, a nondenomina- 
tional body that is attempting to bring 
the plan before the General Assembly of 
the United Nations Organization. 

Peace Day, as the Committee con- 
ceives it, will not be just another holi- 
day devoted to merry-making. Nor will 
it, like the solemn observance of Memor- 
ial Day and Armistice Day, put its 
primary emphasis on remembrance of 
things past. Peace Day will look for- 
ward. Throughout the United Nations, 
in cities and in villages, in homes and 
in houses of worship, men will rededi- 
cate themselves to the cause of world 
order; and nations will express their 
confidence in one another and promise 
to live together under the rule of law. 


The celebrations will be resplendent 
with pageantry. Each year there will 
be one principal ceremony where the 
chiefs of state will gather and in a great 
symbolic act repledge their nations to 
the support of world order. Through 
motion pictures, through exhibits in the 
schools and libraries, through radio 
broadcasts, through popular publica- 
tions, the common man’s will for peace 
will find expression. As the Committee 
sees it, a world conditioned by its gov- 
ernments to look upon. peace as both 
normal and desirable is not going to be 
swept easily into chaos. 

The Committee emphasizes that Peace 
Day will not take the place of interna- 
tional machinery for solving the world’s 
political, social and economic ills. Peace 
Day is offered as a source of moral 
strength, that will give power to that 
machinery. 

Petitions are now being circulated by 
the Committee for as many thousand 
signatures of Peace Day advocates as 
can be obtained. These petitions are 
addressed to the Secretary of State of 
the United States, asking. that the 
United States delegation to: the U.N.O. 
be instructed to bring the Peace Day 
plan before the General Assembly at its 
first meeting in January, 1946. 

A petition form, with room for. a 
single signature, will be found on the 
opposite page. 
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NEWS of the 
UNITARIAN WORLD 


PITTSBURGH HEARS MORE 

OF UNITARIANISM 

The First Unitarian Church of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, is justly proud of 
its sponsorship of the Shadyside Com- 
munity Forum—the proceeds of which 
are given to the Community Fund— 
because it presents Unitarianism to the 
community better than anything at- 
tempted to date. Under the advice of 
the publicity director, Mr. William 
Beal, the forum was on the air every 
day for three weeks in October, was 
mentioned daily in every Pittsburgh 
paper, was advertised in 750 store 
windows and was presented in 5,000 
homes by means of direct mail. 

The forum was held at the church on 
Wednesday evenings, beginning on 
October 24, 1944, and continued once 
a month, with the exception of Decem- 
ber, for six months. Mr. Roger Bald- 
win spoke on “How Goes the Bill of 
Rights?” Dr. Arthur Morgan appeared 
on November 28 with “Where Democ- 
racy Begins,” Hon. Joseph H. Ball and 
Mrs. Suzanne Langer were scheduled 
for January 23 with “United Nations 
Today.” For February 27, President 
Bryn Hovde was engaged to speak on 
“A Program for Liberals”; for March 
27, Dr. Morris Fishbein and Hon. 
James E. Murray on “Group Medicine” ; 
and Miss Lillian Smith, author of the 
much-discussed book, Strange Fruit, was 
on the schedule for April 24 with “Our 
Race Relations.” 

Season tickets sold for $3.00, and 
student tickets for $1.20. Friends were 
allowed to take tickets to sell to 
friends, payment to be made later. The 
whole program made a great stir, and 
focused attention on Unitarianism in 


Pittsburgh. 


UNITARIAN ADVANCE IN TULSA 

Eager to add impetus to the Uni- 
tarian Advance movement, Rev. Robert 
W. Sonen, pastor of All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
began his Sunday evening “sessions” 
this fall with a questionnaire that was 
filled out and discussed during a very 
lively hour. 

Entitled “Theology in a Test Tube,” 
the mimeographed sheet had ten ques- 
tions that could be answered by placing 
a check against any one of half a 
dozen possible replies typed below the 
queries; and then space was reserved 
at the end for comment. 

The questions were about the nature 
of God, of Jesus, the Bible, man and 
salvation, the world and society, Chris- 
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tianity, truth, church services. Perhaps 
of most immediate interest were the last 
two, entitled “This Bothers Me” and 
“Catharsis,” in which members were 
given opportunities to make objections, 
suggestions, or offer criticisms, both 
positive and negative, about the way 
their church is being run. All of the 
minister's “possible” answers were 
highly suggestive and provocative. 


STANDING ROOM ONLY 

Is the day coming when the old 
theater sign, familiar to thousands who 
wanted to see Oklahoma—S.R.O.—will 
be pinned on the bulging doors of Uni- 
tarian churches? In Evanston, Illinois, 
the fire department has been complain- 
ing about the overflow crowds coming 
on Sunday morning to hear Rev. John 
Nicholls Booth at The Church of All 
Souls (Unitarian): ushers had to put 
small chairs in the aisles. Plans are 
being made to double the size of the 
present auditorium. 

The other case is told in a story 
coming from another church of the 
same name, only this time in Kansas 
City, Missouri. The chief usher man- 
aged to seat everyone, but he had only 
two empty sitting-places when he was 
through. That was in the middle of 
October. 


WORKSHOP IN INDIANAPOLIS 

All Souls’ Unitarian Church in In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, was host to officers 
and leaders from six Unitarian churches 
in neighboring cities who attended a 
“workshop” on October 15 and 16 to 
discuss ways of making the world of the 
Unitarian churches more effective. . 


EIGHTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

IN WINCHESTER 

A dinner celebrating the cightieth 
anniversary of the Winchester, Massa- 
chusetts, Unitarian church was held on 
October 18. Featured was the burning 
of the parish house mortgage by Mr. 
Lewis Parkhurst, chairman of the 
building committee of the church in 
1898. The guest of honor was Dr. 


Frederick May Eliot, President of the 


A.U.A. 


DINNER MEETING HELD 

IN ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 

A dinner meeting of nearly one hun- 
dred New England laymen and minis- 
ters interested in the advance of Unitar- 
ian Christianity was held at the Arling- 
ton Street Church in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, on November 14. 

Rev. Alexander P. Winston, of 
Jamaica Plain, presided as chairman. 
Reports on the missions and _ inspira- 
tional meetings held during the previous 
year were presented by the secretary, 
Rev. Paul Harmon Chapman, of Win- 
chester. 


- 


-chester, “I Believe in Man”; 


The keynote address on the respon- 
sibility of Unitarian laymen was de- 
livered by Mrs. Herbert P. Lyman, a 
member of King’s Chapel. This was 
followed by four addresses by laymen 
of other parishes: Mr. Woodward James, 
of Brookline, spoke on “I Believe in 
God”; Professor Lyle K. Bush, of Win- 
Mrs. 
Dwight Strong of the Second Church, 
Boston, “I Believe in Jesus;” and 
Mr. William Stanley Park of the First 
Church, Boston, “I: Believe in the 
Church.” 

Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, of Milton, 
presented a statement of belief for con- 
sideration. Enthusiasm demanded a 
large inspirational. meeting in Boston 


“immediately after the Christmas holi- 


days, to which all Unitarian Christians 
are cordially invited. 

Rev. Kenneth Gesner, of Chestnut 
Hill, conducted a service of dedication 
and devotion in the chapel at the close 
of the proceedings. 

Mr. Winston was elected as the new 
chairman, and Mr. Chapman was re- 
elected as the secretary at a previous 
meeting- —_ Paut HarMon CHAPMAN 

MELBOURNE YOUTH SPEAKS 

The Searchlight, published by the 
Unitarian Young People’s Society in 
East Melbourne, Australia, had a front- 
page editorial recently in which there 
was a sentence worth quoting: “Social- 
ism is a recognition that the vital 
interests of humanity are indivisible. 
No country can solve its basic problems 
until all countries have solved their 
basic problems: Russia found that out. 
She wanted peace and she got war.” On 
the English elections, the editor says: 
“The people of England have merely 
exchanged a man with a cigar for a man 
with a pipe.” 

IOWA UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 

Cedar Rapids was the scene of the 
annual meeting of the Iowa Unitarian 
Association on October 22, 23 and 24. 
Speakers included Rev. Dan Hunting- 
ton Fenn, Director of the Department 


too. Second Samuels has such hard names 
to remember.” 


of the Ministry of the A.U.A., Miss Sara 
Comins, President of the General Al- 
liance, Dr. W. W. W. Argow, of Balti- 
more, Maryland, Rev. Arthur S. Foote, 
of St. Paul, Minnesota, Rev. Randall S. 
Hilton, of Chicago, Illinois, and Dr. 
Effie Jones, of Webster City, Iowa. 

CHANNING CONFERENCE 

The fall meeting of the Channing 
Conference was held on October 28 at 
the North Unitarian Church in New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, with an after- 
noon and an evening session. 

AN IDEA FROM CAPE TOWN 

The Free Protestant (Unitarian) 
Church of South Africa, in Cape Town, 
has an official whom they call the 
propaganda secretary. This official 
made a _ suggestion recently which 
others may want to use, also. “The 
question of having Unitarian papers 
placed on the tables of the Public 
Libraries in the Cape Town suburbs and 
at some of the larger towns in the Union 
is a matter for consideration,” he said, 
“if we are more actively to propagate 
a knowledge of what Unitarian Christi- 
anity stands for.” 

ADMINISTRATIVE SEMINAR 

IN SYRACUSE 

Representatives from every church in 
the Mohawk Valley Conference were 
present at the Administrative Seminar 
in Syracuse, New York, in the early fall, 
discussing problems of leadership with 
Rev. Dale DeWitt, Regional Director of 
the Middle Atlantic States Council, 
Miss Frances Wood, Director of Church 
Schools and Leadership Training of the 
A.U.A., and Mr. George G. Davis, 
Director of the Department of Unitarian 
Extension and Church Maintenance of 


the A.U.A. 


ITHACA CHURCH HISTORY ALBUM 

The First Unitarian Society of Ithaca, 
New York, has gathered together all 
the available information for a church- 
history album, which is open to anyone, 
in the minister’s study. Photographs 
and letters have been included, and the 
search for more material continues. 


GROWTH WITH A BIG "G” 

When Rev. Joseph Barth arrived to 
take over the duties of minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Miami, Flo- 
rida, he was greeted by a congregation 
of twenty people. That was five years 
ago. 

Behind him will remain a strong 
organization of three hundred enthusias- 
tic liberals. The church, carrying on, 
has named 1945-46 “The Century Year” 
because its members intend to add one 
Risidred new members this year. Their 
weekly publication informs the public, 
“If your purposes and ours are in 
general agreement, we should be glad 


“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . 


. having 


gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards.” 


JAMES TAFT HATFIELD 
Dr. James Taft Hatfield, one of the 


world’s leading scholars of Germanic 
literature, died in Evanston, Illinois, 
October 3, 1945. 

In 1910 he moved from the Methodist 
church, in which his clergyman father 
had been one of the luminaries, into the 
Unitarian denomination. During the 
thirty-five years that followed, Dr. Hat- 
field served the Evanston, Illinois, 
church in every official position open to 
a layman and often traveled to regional 
and national Laymen’s League meet- 
ings. His presence in the congregation 
lent great dignity and prestige to the 
church, for he was one of greater 
Chicago’s better known citizens. 

Studies in Japan, China and India 
were followed by a call to establish a 
department of German at Northwestern 
University in Evanston. He headed this 
department for forty-four years. Dr. 
Hatfield wrote many volumes on Ger- 
manic literature, specializing in the 
works of Goethe. He had lectured on 
German literature in many countries in- 
cluding the universities of Germany at 
the request of that government. He was 
considered an authority on the subject 
of Longfellow. Dr. Hatfield was a man 
of brilliant mind and unfailing good 
humor who was always among the first 
to offer a helping hand where the work 
of human advancement was involved. 


JOHN McCARTHY 

In his eighty-eighth year, John 
McCarthy passed away in Evanston, 
Illinois, on October 6, 1945. It has 
been well said that only the courageous 
spirit of John McCarthy kept open the 
doors of the Evanston Unitarian church 
during one or two low points in its long 
service to that north Chicago suburb. 

Since the turn of the century, when 
both Mr. and Mrs. McCarthy united 
with the Evanston fellowship, he had 
been a firm, ever-present guiding force 
in the destinies of his church. The many 
Unitarian clergymen from coast to coast 
who have occupied the pulpit remember 
clearly the genial hospitality offered 
them in the McCarthy home. Mr. 


McCarthy served on the national board 
of the Laymen’s League alongside the 
late William Howard Taft. 

Born in Tralee, Ireland, he came to 
the United States in childhood and later 
graduated from Wesleyan University. 
For twenty-five years he was a partner 
in a large commercial paper firm. His 
ever-youthful outlook and vision caused 
considerable comment in Chicago finan- 
cial circles when, at the age of eighty- 
five, he changed to a new position be- 
cause, as he phrased it, “there is a better 
future in it.” 

Firm but kindly, never compromising 
in the high principles he set for himself 
intellectually and socially, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy was representative of the best in 
the Unitarian spirit. 

JOHN NICHOLLS BooTH 


SARAH ALLEN COONEY 

Commemorating the forty-eighth year 
since her passing, Unity Church of 
Natick, Massachusetts, held a special 
memorial service on November 4, for 
Sarah Allen Cooney. 

Mrs. Cooney lived for only two years 
in Natick, but these two years were de- 
voted to building Unitarianism. The first 
Unitarian meeting was held at her home 
on January 1, 1897; the first public 
service, on January 24, 1897. The Natick 
Unitarian Association was formed on 
April 18, 1897. She was active in the 
Woman Suffrage Movement of the ’90’s 
and deeply concerned with the “Negro 
problem” which she felt was really a 
“white problem.” The oppressed could 
always look to her for aid in their efforts 
toward reform of conditions. As an 
anonymous biographer has put it: “She 
lived to make the world better, and she 
would refuse to go with the multitude if 
the individual conscience and reason 
disapproved; she believed we must 
dwell in brotherly love, settling dif- 
ferences between nations by arbitration; 
that we must adopt the principles which 
seemed true and repudiate creeds and 
customs that are pernicious.” 

She died November 4, 1897. Three 
years later Unity Church was founded 
as the Sarah Allen Cooney Memorial. 

ALFRED HERLING 


to have you join with us. ... We demand 
no other test. We offer you freedom to 
seek with us...” 

LECTURES ON THE GODS 

The People’s Liberal Church of 
Chicago (Unitarian), Illinois, offered a 
series of ten lectures under the general 
title, “Romance of the Gods,” in which 


Dr. Sunder Joshi, guest lecturer, gave 
the personal histories of the divinities 
in question. Meetings began on Friday, 
October 19, and continued weekly. The 
modest price for the entire course was 
$3.60, including tax. The series was 
called by some “the outstanding cul- 
tural event in Englewood this fall.” 
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It Seems to Us | 


We must sacrifice 


To the Register: 

I read, with great interest, Dr. 
Frederick M. Eliot’s letter to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I approve 
of his action wholeheartedly. 

He asked for food for the various 
liberated countries of Europe. I have 
been in four of the countries he named. 
Truly the people are destitute. As 
Americans we must sacrifice for these 
people. We cannot let them starve 
even if we must sacrifice. 


OrLANDO J. WoopWARD 
c/o Postmaster 


New York, New York 


That vital spark 


To the Register: 

In my opinion the November issue of 
The Christian Register is the best one up 
to date. It has that touch that makes 
one feel that’at last our Faith is endowed 
with the vital spark that transcends all 
science, books and the definitions that 
men are so apt to use in trying to prove 
the profundity of faith. 

ARTHUR SCHOENFELDT 
Kennebunk, Maine 


A political malady 


To the Register: 

Has it ever occurred to you or the 
American Unitarian Association that 
there may be readers of The Christian 
Register who were thoroughly in accord 
with Congress when it threw out the 
window that socialistic subversive dis- 
cussion known as the National Re- 
sources Planning Board Report? 
National Socialism is a cancerous politi- 
cal malady. ' 

W. B. SPELLMIRE 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Youth resolutions are exciting 
To the Register: 

As a Unitarian youth who takes his 
convictions of religious and _ political 
liberalism quite seriously, I wish to 
enter an emphatic protest against the 
American Unitarian Youth foreign 
affairs resolution appearing in the 
September Register. 

I protest not only the A.U.Y. resolu- 
tion but also the apparent political line 
of the Register editors who insist on 
consistently identifying the various 
communist groups in foreign countries 
as the democratic forces, and who see in 
the foreign policy of the Soviet Union 
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the one and only hope and guiding star 
of democratic freedom and progress. 

Reading the Register one would 
never suspect that Laborites and Social- 
ists and Liberals generally upheld 
Britain’s intervention in Greece; that a 
strong liberal case can be made in sup- 
port of Chiang Kai-shek against the 
Chinese Communists, now repudiated by 
even the Soviet Union; that the Soviet 
forces are suppressing all truly demo- 
cratic potentialities in the Balkans. 

CHARLES M. SHEROVER 

San Francisco, California 


To the Register: 

While reading the September number 
of The Christian Register, which has 
just arrived, I fell to thinking about 
Unitarian progress during the war 
period. And the more I reflect upon 
the evidences of progress to be seen in 
the Register, the more I am sure that 
the most substantial Unitarian advance 
that has been made in any department 
has been made among American Uni- 
tarian Youth. 

As one who has had a dozen years of 
experience in youth work of various 
kinds as an adviser, I have never seen 
more convincing evidences that youth 
is “‘on the ball,” as the G. I.’s say, than 
the three phases of American Unitarian 
Youth work that are reported in this 
number of the Register: first, the splen- 
did reports of work in progress in the 
Unitarian workcamps; second, the fine 
resolution demanding the overwhelming 
commitment of our Government and 
our people to the complete victory of 
democracy over fascism; and third, the 
year’s program as drafted by the Coun- 
cil, as complete and well-conceived a 
program as could be imagined by an 
alert and resourceful group of young 
people, and one that was in full swing 
in midsummer. I am extremely proud 
of our Unitarian youth. 


CiypE D. WILLIAMS 


Chaplain (Capt.), U.S. A. 


Thirty-Sixth Division, U. S. A. 


Somewhere in Germany 


Mr. Wallace’s Unitarianism 


To the Register: 

I don’t know how many of the 
brethren may have written to you about 
this, and maybe you have already noted 
it yourself. But just in case it may not 
have come to your attention, I can’t 
help but write down the last few lines 
of Secretary Henry A. Wallace’s book, 
Sixty Million Jobs: “We cannot attain 
abundance, peace and freedom without 
recognizing one thing even more basic. 
And that one thing is the fatherhood of 


God and the fundamental decency of 
man.” J 
He takes one or two of our Unitarian 
familiar thoughts as the bedrock of his 
hopes, in which I concur. 
Witiarp L. McKinstry 
Nantucket, Massachusetts 


The Christian Basis 


To the Register: 

Discussion of Unitarian Advance ap- 
pears to involve, in many minds, the use 
of the Christian name. When for the 
first time delegates of Unitarian churches 
had part in the counsels of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, in 1886, 
the directors passed a resolution that 


they “would regard it as a subversion 


of the purpose for which its funds have 
been contributed, as well as of the prin- 
ciples cherished by its officers, to give 
assistance to any church or organization 
which does not rest emphatically on the 
Christian basis.” 

In the next few years the number of 
our churches reached their highest 
record, nearly five hundred. 

In 1925 the original purpose of the 
A. U. A. “to promote the interests of 
pure Christianity” was changed to “in- 
terests of pure religion”; and delegates 
of educational and philanthropic organ- 
izations were given equal status with 
delegates of churches. 

Since 1925, over a hundred names of 
churches have fallen from our list. 


JoHN CARROLL PERKINS 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Valuable for the church 


To the Register: 

The magazine is steadily improving. 
Congratulations on the fine work, very 
valuable to the church. 


Henry H. GrirFiTus 
Des Moines, Iowa 


A southern salute 


To the Register: 

The November issue of The Christian 
Register is superb—a sound philosophy 
of religion making its impact on social 
adjustment. 

Harotp Scott 
Miami, Florida. 


A little reconversion 


To the Register: 

I read your articles on the “Youth 
for Christ” movement, and while I am 
in sympathy with your viewpoint I 
wonder if more couldn’t be done for 
the progressive, enlightening type of 
Religion, if in place of denouncing the 
movement, we all used an equal amount 
of thought in figuring out ways and 


eans of using the movement to our 

wn, the world’s own and God’s own 

ain. 

S. GERALD GORDON 
iersites Rhode Island 


We will do our best 
‘o the Editor: 


Just keep those Registers coming. 
They are readable, inspiring, informing. 
Herman F, Lion 
Marlborough, Massachusetts 


Why not America? 


Note: Because we are not able to pub- 
lish more than one article on the Arab 
position (see page 456), we are not 
printing in full Dr. John Howland 
Lathrop’s letter. The usual limit for 
letters to the editor is two hundred 
words.—THE EDITOR. 


To the Register: 


Has Zionist propaganda, as reflected 
in the articles in the last two numbers 
of The Christian Register and such pro- 
nouncements as that of the Christian 
Conference on Palestine of November 3, 
utterly perverted the moral sense of the 
American people? Why does not our 
sympathy for persecuted Jews arouse us 
to compel the letting down of the bars 
to such refugees in our own country 
instead of petitioning England to force 
the inhabitants of Palestine, who have 
already accepted in proportion to their 
population what would correspond to 
twenty million refugees for the United 
States, to do what we in the name of 
justice and mercy ought to do? 


It is wicked that at such a moment 
of history we should stoutly maintain 
our immigration pattern and in the 
spirit of righteous indignation use every 
means of compulsion upon those who 
had a homeland before the Jews en- 
tered Palestine and have had a home- 
land there through the centuries since 
the Jews were dispersed. How wicked 
we are is displayed in our attitude to- 
ward the handful of 982 persons, mostly 
stateless Jews, imprisoned in Fort On- 
tario, Oswego, New York. The House 
Investigating Committee, the school 
authorities of Oswego and the citizens 
generally all acclaim them persons who 
would make highly desirable citizens 
and yet there they are in the “Refugee 
Shelter” until the day they can be trans- 
ported to God knows where. Zionism 
shouts in the name of 100,000 refugees 
who might very well and profitably be 
received in this richest of all lands. Is 
America only concerned to the extent 
that another people, not us, should be 


>" 


merciful? “How canst thou say, Brother, 
let me cast out the mote that is in thine 
eye, when thou beholdest not the beam 
that is in thine own eye?” 


Joun Howxanp LatTHRop 
Brooklyn, New York 


Editor sends congratulations 


To the Register: 

I wish to congratulate The Christian 
Register on the articles concerning the 
teaching of religion in our schools, 
Keep up the crusade to keep sectarianism 
out of our tax-supported public schools. 


Henry W. FELTON 
(Editor of the Pennsylvania Uni- 
versalist, official publication of the 
Universalists of Pennsylvania.) 
Montrose, Pennsylvania 


Genuinely liberal 
To the Register: 


The October Register was more than 
a pleasure to me, for, having renounced 
long ago a stricter, more dogmatic faith, 
I can now see that religion can be pur- 
sued in a manner that does not insult 
one’s reason and intelligence. Fewer 
and fewer people nowadays are willing 
to make the rather severe efforts to be 
genuinely liberal. It is good to know 
that an organ exists that does inspire 
anyone who undertakes that strictest of 
discipline—being genuinely liberal. 

R. SCHALASNY 

Oakville, Connecticut 


intel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, - Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Rev. A. Powell 
Davies, Minister. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Secretary. Visit this active center of Unitarianism 
in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Sts., 
Boston. Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister, 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, oe D., minister emeritus, 
Sunday Service, 11 a. Church School, 10 a. m, 
Gannett Club (College Nee). 6 p. m. Carol Service, 
Christmas Eve., 7:45. Christmas Sermon, Dec. 23, 
Dr. Eliot. A cordial welcome to all. 


KING’S CHAPEL. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. 
D., Minister. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. D., 
Organist and  Choirmaster. Sunday Service, 
11 A. M. Week Days, 12 M: Monday, Organ 
Recital; Tuesday through Friday, Preaching 
Services. Chapel open daily 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
All are Welcome. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 
TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. “A Cathedral of 
Southern ae Liberalism.” Rev. Horace 
Weaworse © D., Minister. Sunday service 11:15 

m, Open daily, 9. a. m. to 5 p. m, Visit this 
historic Unitarian ‘center of the South, 


7 
What Can One Believe 


A Book of War Poems 
From a Register Contributor 


IN PRAISE 
OF HEROES 


By 
Alexander Karanikas 


A Staff Sergeant in the Army Air 
Forces, this young Harvard graduate, | / 
youth leader, and author has collected ‘| 
over a hundred of his latest poems, }| 
most of them previously published, 
in an attractive, cloth-bound volume. 


Ready Dec. 1 Price, $1.50 


Gorrstown, N. H. 


ABOUT GOD, JESUS.PRAYER, 
THE BIBLE, FATE, 
IMMORTALITY 
by ARTHUR W. OLSEN 
Mailed Postpaid, $1.00 
“Unless a parish minister intends to do 
this job of popularization himself, he 
would do well to stock his desk with 
fifty copies . . . for generous distribution 
to his newly arrived (or even old time) 

refugees from the evangelical fold.” 
StepHen H. Fritcaman in 
The Christian Register 
Committee On Publications 
First Unitarian Church 
2210 Collingwood Blvd., Toledo 10, Ohio 


A Partof VERMONT 
by 
Genevieve Taggard 
A booklet of eighteen 
poems beautifully printed 


Buy these for Christmas 
Greetings 


25¢ postpaid 
THE RIVER PRESS, East Jamaica, Vt. 


SHOALS pictorial maps 
$1.00 in advance 
Postage prepaid 


JESSIE E. DONAHUE 
Dewitt, N. Y. 


The Conveniently Located 
BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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THE LITTLE FLUTE 


THE little shepherd sat alone by the 
rough fold where the sheep were gath- 
ered for the night. He was very young 
and he was sadder than he had ever 
been. For he had heard some say that 
on that very night the Promised One 
was born in Bethlehem, and he, so 
young a shepherd, had wanted more 
than anything to go and see the great 
sight. A little while before, some camels 
had gone lolloping by, and the shep- 
herd had seen the purple of royal 
garments spread on the camels’ backs. 
Now it was too late; he could never 
follow quickly enough on foot. He had 
been told that the great star that burned 
in the sky was a beacon over the place. 
He lifted up his eyes full of woe, and 
then he looked at his flute. He was too 
sad to play it now. 

Suddenly there was the soft thud of 
hoofs, and someone rode up on a little 
gray beast. It was the master of the 
fold, and the shepherd boy leapt up. 
The sheep were safe; all were counted 
and silent now. 

“Why art thou so cast down, boy?” 
asked his master. And the shepherd 
boy told him—how he had longed to 
see the Prince of Glory, but the royal 
pilgrims had already passed upon their 
quick camels, and the night was half 
spent, and, should he run the miles, he 
could not speed fast enough. 

The master of the fold laughed. “Boy, 
it is but a dream of thine. The Prince 
has been long a-coming, and I fear the 
star will make a fool of thee. But thou 
art a good lad and worthy of thy hire. 
Never hast thou lost a sheep. So take 
this little beast, this ass, and ride to 
Bethlehem and see the multitude of 
people come to pay their heavy taxings. 
The Prince, I fear, thou wilt not see.” 

And so it was that the shepherd boy 
rode off upon the little-gray beast, fol- 
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by VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


lowing the star to find the Prince of 
Glory. The beast went willingly, and 
the star shone, and the flute hung over 
sthe boy’s shoulder. - 

By-and-by there was a place where 


“The great star that burned in the 
sky was a beacon over the place.” 


beasts of the road halted to drink, and 
the little gray ass slowed and stopped. 
“Nay,” cried the shepherd, “we cannot 
stop, little beast. There is no time. 
Thirsty you may be, but there is no 
time.” And he pressed him on. A 
short way further they went, and then 
the shepherd, looking to the heavens, 
saw that the great star had disappeared. 
A myriad little stars glittered in the 
sky, but the great star, the guiding 
star, was gone out. 

“Little beast,” said the shepherd, “all 
is over. I did thee ill. Turn back and 
drink.” . And he retraced his way, and 
the ass stopped and drank; and, as the 
boy looked sadly into the water, lo! the 
great star was reflected in it. The star 
shone again in the night; and the boy 
and the beast turned again on the long 


0 OO 


road, and so they came at last to th 
broken stable in Bethlehem of Judaea. 

In the stable a soft light was glow 
ing, and there was the sound of an o: 
breathing, and a child was crying 
Kings and Wise Men all had gone 
and the Mother began to sing to he 
Child. The little shepherd crept close 
He heard the Man’s voice saying: “H 
cries, the precious one, for the might 
have made great stirring in this humbl 
place. Babes have no quiet wher 
kings do come, and so small a on 
might well take fright at so great ; 
stir.” The eyes of the Mother smiled 
and she sang on very softly; but th 
babe cried also. 

And then the little shepherd, makin; 
his beast secure, crept closer still and 
lifting up his flute, he played as he hac 
never played before. 

The crying ceased. The Man steppec 
to the broken door. The Mother sav 


only an eager young face in the dim 


ness. She lifted her hand and beck 
oned. “Come! See!” she  sweetl: 
called. 


The little shepherd hung back. “ 
have no gift,” he said, “and I though 
not to see the Promised One in ; 
stable.” 

The Mother said: 
room in the inn.” 

The shepherd boy knelt and coul 
only mutter: “The mighty brough 
their gifts, and I brought nothing.” 

“But thy music,” said the Mother 
“thy flute gave my darling the gift o: 
sleep. It is a gift beyond all the 
choirs of heaven and the gold of earth 
Oh, bless thy little flute, and bless thy 
heart to joy for evermore!” 

And outside in the night—so the; 
say—a small gray beast fell upon hi: 
knees, and a great star sank, but the 
lesser stars made a spangled dome. 


“There was n¢ 


CHRISTMAS NIGHT 


Seems to me the stars shine brighter 
Christmas night; 

Seems to me the snow lies whiter, 
Christmas night; 

That the solemn trees stand straighter 

And the frosty moon sets later, 

And the hush is stiller, greater, 
Christmas night. 


Seems to me sad things are fewer, 
Christmas night. “yf 
Seems to me glad things are truer, 
Christmas night. } 1 
Seems to me the bells ring clearer 
From their steeples, louder, nearer— 
Seems to me the whole world’s dearer, 
Christmas night. 
Nancy Byrp TuRNER 


Copyright, the Beacon Press, 
Used by permission. n: SSeeee 


BOOKS in review 


Handbook for Americans— 
With a Unitarian Footnote 


A Nation of Nations. By Louis Apamic. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $3.50. 


Dr. Louis Adamic has become the 
chief interpreter of Americans to 
Americans. His first volume was The 
Native’s Return, quickly followed by 
such popular works as From Many 
Lands, Two-Way Passage and What's 
Your Name. And now he is explaining 
the contributions of various nationality 
groups in this nation, A Nation of 
Nations. 

Mr. Adamic wants desperately to 
end the “psychological civil war” of 
_ old-stock Americans versus “the foreign- 
ers” and “the foreigners’ one against 
the other. He feels one way of stopping 
this war is to re-evaluate the facts in 
“the American Story” so that “immigra- 
tion might cease to be a footnote on 
page 317 and become a main subject in 
the text.” 

The author believes there are two 
ways of looking at American history: 
either the United States is or is not 
“an Anglo-Saxon country with a White- 
Protestant - Anglo-Saxon civilization 
struggling to preserve itself against in- 
filtration and adulteration by other 
civilizations brought here by Negroes 
and hordes of ‘foreigners.’ ” Dr. Adamic 
denies this view of history so widely 
spread by historians, textbook writers, 
essayists, novelists, short-story writers 
and editors. And the main task of the 
book is to provide the thousands of 
little-known facts about minority 
peoples so that writers can weave them 
into the American consciousness. There 
are facts about the cultural contribu- 
tions of Americans from Italy, Spain, 
Mexico, France, Holland, Sweden, and 
a host of other countries. 

Dr. Adamic, in passing, gives evi- 
dence that Unitarianism is not com- 
pletely Anglo-Saxon. He tells the story 
of John Celivergos Zachos, the son of a 
general killed in the Greek War of 
Independence early in the nineteenth 
century. The boy was brought to 
America in 1830 under the protection of 
Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe and was 
graduated from Kenyon College. He 
became associated with Horace Mann, 
was a nurse during the Civil War, 
studied theology, later was ordained a 
Unitarian minister, and was appointed 
professor at Meadville Theological 
School! 


Edited by Rev. Atrrep Ropman Hus- 
sry, Minister Emeritus, First Church, Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts. 


Then, in the section on “Americans 
from Ireland,” Dr. Adamic tells about 
“a young Irish American friend of mine, 
Delos O’Brian, Unitarian minister and 
newspaper columnist, (who) became an 
incisive figure in the civic life of Wil- 
mington, Delaware.” 

Yes, Louis Adamic is a one-man army 
fighting against the theory that the 
United States is a White-Protestant- 
Anglo-Saxon civilization. This book is 
essential ammunition for those who 
want to fight that battle. 

Homer A. Jack 


Church and State in Russia 
Religion Today in the U. S. S. R. By 
Witu1am Howarp Metsu. New York: 
The National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship. 15c. 

Half of the total population of the 
U. S. S. R. in a recent census’ claimed 
loyalty to some form of religion. The 
Russian Orthodox Church, according to 
the Metropolitan Benjamin, is in better 
state than it has been in more than a 
century. Co-operation of the govern- 
ment with all the churches is highly 
satisfactory under the principle of sep- 
aration of church and state. Evangeli- 
cals preach on street corners, and re- 
ligious liberty is a fact. Mr. Melish tells 
about these things and much besides in 
what is the best compendium of such 
information known to the reviewer. The 
most exciting chapter deals with the 
restoration of the Orthodox Church. The 
propaganda of the Nazis and the hos- 
tility of the Roman Catholic Church are 
described with precision. Indeed, the 
answers are here for all questioning and 
doubt, and the pamphlet may be com- 
mended without reserve, not least of all 
because it is graphically written. 

ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 


Foes Within 

One Nation. By WALLACE STEGNER and 
the Editors of Zook. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $3.75. 

‘Jews are the Curse of America,” “No 
Japs Allowed,” “This (dead) Negro 
Voted,” “Positively No Filipinos Al- 
lowed”—these stereotype label symbols 
indicate some of the barbed-wire fences 
facing many returning veterans. In view 
of this, Mr. Wallace Stegner and the 
editors of Look magazine are asking for 
“One Nation . . . indivisible, with lib- 
erty, and justice for all,” and they are 
telling us, by means of three hundred 
and sixty pictures and a flood of facts, 
that America’s vicious pattern of prej- 
udice is making our white dove of inter- 
national peace seem very much like a 
messenger of internal war. 

One might call this volume an illus- 
trated answer book on minorities. When 
someone says, “If Negroes and whites 


live or work together there will be fric- 
tion,” the answer is a picture on page 
230 and some facts and more pictures 
on page 265. If you have heard that 
the Jews control big business, the facts 
are on page 304; and if you believe that 
the typical Jew is “pushy,” read the 
story and look at the pictures of the 
Kaplans. And in case you think that 
“A Jap’s a Jap for a’ that,” see the pic- 
torial story of 77,000 uprooted Japanese- 
Americans, loyal Americans. Their fine 
response to our unfortunate decision to 
evacuate Japanese-American citizens, but 
not the alien Germans and Italians, is 
shown here. 

There is an unfortunate note through- 
out the book, however, that places a 
question mark over the authors’ “lib- 


Today Japanese-Americans prove their 
dedication to American traditions. (from 
“One Nation’) 


eral” and “objective” attitude. At this 
time, when separation of church and 
state is again becoming a forced prob- 
lem and a vital one, Mr. Stegner tries 
to locate the bigot in our midst by sug- 
gesting that “he will run a fever over 
the ‘pushiness’ of Jews or the problem 
of Catholics and the public schools” 
(page 5). In the reviewer’s opinion, 
there is a vast difference between anti- 
Semitism (racial prejudice) and the 
conviction that the Roman Catholic 
Church has an antidemocratic policy in 
such places as Urbana, Argentina and 
Spain. The twenty-six-page chapter of 
whitewash for this policy is an uncon- 
vincing cover for Mr. Stegner’s gen- 
eralization, “ .. . if in the future it 
[the Roman Catholic Church] succeeds 
in converting those Protestants and be- 
coming the dominant faith in America, 
then one will have to conclude that it 
had something to offer Americans, and 
accept the fact.” Achtung! 
R. L. ZOERHEIDE 
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Lewis’ Latest 

Cass Timberlane: A Novel of Husbands 
and Wives. By Sinciair Lewis. New 
York: Random House. $2.75. 


Everything Mr. Sinclair Lewis writes 
has a definite interest and significance. 
As an interpreter of American life, he 
must still be reckoned as one of our 
major prophets. Even when his work 
shows a falling off from the standards 
set by him in earlier days, it yet retains 
not a little power and charm. To most 
of his younger contemporaries he can 
still give clubs and spades. To this fact, 
Cass Timberlane offers convincing proof. 
While by no manner of means the equal 
of Mr. Lewis at his best, this book is a 
combination of mild Arrowsmith, tepid 
Dodsworth; it belongs rather in the 
group that includes Elmer Gantry, Work 
of Art and It Can't Happen Here. It 
is infinitely superior to such recent pot- 
boilers as Bethel Merriday and Gideon 
Planish. It is true that the writer shows 
his age. Gone is the flashing wit, the 
sharp attack of yesteryear. His tools 
lack their former cutting edge. The 
pattern, also, is unfortunate. The intro- 
duction, at regular intervals, of brief 
sketches of marital incompatibility, 
however brilliantly drawn, slows down 
the plot’s development and interrupts 
the narrative’s flow. 

But in spite of these drawbacks, the 
work is an outstanding contribution to 
contemporary American fiction. Mr. 
Lewis is still the same great literary 
artist as.of yore. This story of a judge, 
who in early middle age marries a girl 
twenty years his junior, is rich in com- 
ments on average human nature, witty 
and incisive, which kept one reader 
chuckling to the final page. Here is life 
in the raw, set forth with little idealism, 
but with a sympathy and a precision 
diabolically clever. The story gathers 
force as it draws to its close. In our 
opinion, the last hundred pages are the 
best. If Jinny, the heroine, is never 
quite convincingly portrayed, Cass 
comes more and more alive. The treat- 
ment of his suffering and final moral 
triumph is masterly. Since Free Air, 
Mr. Lewis has come a long way. He is 
still going strong. ASRS 


All Religions One 


The Wisdom Tree. 
RIDGE. Boston: 
$3.75. 


The reviewer commends this book 


By Emma Hawk- 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


with a deep personal interest. He has 
found it helpful and inspiring. It is a 
book on religion—all religion. This is 


‘not a series of essays on separate relig- 
ions; it is a single consistent story that 
includes them all, beginning with the 
most primitive, as far back as we have 
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any record or surviving relic. It takes 
in the superstitions, ancient and modern 
magic, animal worship, totem poles, 
rituals and beliefs encrusted with age- 
old habits and traditions, reaches of the 
human spirit in which there is a min- 
gling of both the beautiful and the 
sordid. But emerging out of it all are 
the sublime teachings of the Hebrew 
prophets, the deep insight of Buddhism, 
the ethical teachings of Confucius and 
the spiritual grandeur of Jesus. 

“No single religion,” says the author, 
“can claim a monopoly of myth or 
ritual practice, feeling or thought or 
type of worshipper. The religions of 


the earth form a great whole, whether | 
viewed as the inner emotion which the - 


worshippers know within themselves, or 
as the outer expression in act and 
theory.” 

The writer’s treatment of the subject 
clarifies the meaning of religion both 
for the orthodox and the liberal. 


CHARLES G. GIRELIUS 


Postwar Religion 

God Is Not Dead. By Bernarp Ipp- 
INcs Bett. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $1.50. 


A book of unusual sermons based 
upon the comments of fifty lay leaders 
of such varied walks of life as jurists 
and labor leaders, poets and politicans. 
They were asked to answer the question: 
“What is your chief spiritual problem?” 
Their answers are disturbingly frank. 

Dr. Bell’s equally frank and pene- 
trating analysis of the defects of the 
church demands consideration. Readers 
should not be deflected by his tradi- 
tional theology. 


PauL HARMON CHAPMAN 


Sixty Years of Social Reform 


Socialization of the New England 
Clergy, 1800 to 1860. .By Gorpon A. 
RiecLer. Greenfield, Ohio; Greenfield 
Printing & Publishing Co. 

In spite of a misleading title, a sloppy 
style and sundry inaccuracies, this little 
book is not without interest and sig- 
nificance. The author, an Episcopal 
clergyman, describes the interest in 
social reform displayed by New Eng- 
land ministers during the first sixty 
years of the nineteenth century. His 
text is carefully documented, abounding 
in quotations from a variety of sources 
and showing careful research. He proves 
that ministers of many denominations 
felt deeply, and-applied outspokenly the 
ethical and religious principles under- 
lying such timely questions as philan- 
thropy, the race problem, temperance, 
housing, woman’s rights, prostitution, 
public health, politics, war labor, agri- 
culture and international relations. 


To the Unitarians, William Ellery 


‘Channing, Theodore Parker, Henry W. 


Bellows, Joseph Tuckerman and A. D. 
Mayo, who were prophets in this par. 
ticular field, he gives full credit, re 
peatedly quoting from their sermons. 
though he cannot resist an occasional 
sly dig, such as, “Dr. Channing . . | 
unburdened his: soul—that is, if Unitar. 
ians had souls and ever did unburder 
them.” There are also many little mis 
takes, as printing the proper name Dall 
Dull, and persistently transposing the 
name of Convers Francis into Francis 
Convers. However, taken as a whole 


this work records a chapter of Ameri 
can religious history well worthy of con 
sideration. 


JAY Roe 


Mysticism 
for the 
Modern Mind 


The Perennial Phi 


| per & Bros. $3.00 


Under a title Bomdwed from Leibnitz 
Mr. Huxley offers his readers an an 
thology of interest to all thinking 
people. From a variety of sources, hi 
has brought together an array of quota 
tions in support of a single thesis. The 
Rome to which his roads lead is the 
truth that all religions spring from the 
same fundamental motive and lay dowr 
identical rules of life. Genuine religion 
is God-consciousness, is grounded ir 
personal experience and reserves its 
richest satisfactions, its greatest bless 
ings, for those who accept its require: 
ments—who, in short, play the game 
according to the rules. 

Gathering his examples from a multi 
tude of writers, ancient and modern 
from Oriental scriptures—Indian, Per 
sian, Chinese—and from Christian mys 
tics, both Protestant and Roman Cath 
olic, Mr. Huxley arranges the selection 
under various chapter headings, such a 
“Personality,” ‘“Sanctity,” “Incarne 
tion,” “Charity,” “Time and Eternity 
and “Immortality.” They are inte1 
spersed with pungent comments of hi 
own on contemporary faith and moral: 
Of course, there are repetitions. Alsc 


-much of it is hard sledding. We foun 


that we could take it only in small dose: 
With many statements the materialis 
and the humanist will disagree violently 
But all churchmen can ponder witl 
profit the central truths brought out. 


_- is 


Particularly do those of us who aspire 
to be spiritual leaders need the re- 
minder offered by this work, of the 
solemn truth that Almighty God de- 
mands nothing less than all our lives. 
The selections chosen are, for the most 
/part, admirable. We wonder only why 
the poets, the greatest mystics and seers 
of them all, are so little represented. 
Ministers will find this book worth read- 
ing and owning. One additional interest 
it possesses is the fresh light it throws 
on the religious development of its 


author. aa tap Ele 
Fighting Hardships 
Triumphant Living. By NELLIE E. 


FRIEND. Boston: Murray Press. $2.00. 


The author describes her aim as a 
desire “to throw light on some of the 
simple secrets that many individuals, 
including myself, have found to be val- 
uable in overcoming physical handi- 
caps, mental disturbances, and spiritual 
lapses.” She has collected many ex- 
amples of success in these common 
endeavors. Perhaps the most illuminat- 
ing is her own. It is often difficult to 
forecast whether this approach to the 
problems will work; but success stories 
are just the inspiration needed on some 
occasions, however much they may 
irritate us on others. When a person 
has won through such hardships, he has 
an evangelical fervor in sharing those 
methods that he has found helpful. This 
Mrs. Friend has done, and the sense of 
triumph shines through. 


TruMAN L. Hayes 


More Light on Life 


War and Peace. By J. MitTcHELL 
PitcHer. Montgomery, Alabama: The 
Paragon Press. $1.00. 

A small volume of verse by a poet 
who discovers beauty amid the scenes 
and activities where most of us live, 
work, suffer and dream, including both 
the grim realities of war and the yearn- 
ing quest for peace. One poem entitled 
“Wings” finds in an aviator’s flight a 
symbol of. the soul’s high aspiration: 
On spirit pinions man achieves life’s 

goal, 

Forgetting self with Faith at 
controll, 


the 


There is a poignant beauty in this line 
from “Flanders Field, 1940:” 


Death reaps young life where last year’s 
heroes lie. = 


There is not only beauty in these 
poems; there is genuine religious feel- 
ing, a sense of living in the presence of 
the Infinite. 

Cuar_es G, GIRELIUS 


One Holy Church 


Eleven Religions and Their Proverbial 
Lore. By SELWYN GuRNEY CHAMPION. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.75. 


An invaluable addition to the source 
material for the study of comparative 
religions. It contains 4890 quotations, 
not only from the scriptures of eleven 
living religions, but also—an interest- 
ing innovation—from the proverbial 
wisdom of their adherents. The scheme 
of classification makes it doubly useful, 
for both the subject matter and the chief 
word in each quotation are indexed. A 
great deal of painstaking labor finds its 
fruition in these pages, and those of us 
who make the attempt to understand and 
know the faiths of the world are oeeny 
indebted to the compiler. 

One of the imperatives of our day is 
an internationalism of thought, religious 


as well as economic and social. The 
parochialism of yesterday is as archaic 
as the dodo. If ours is indeed to be 
“one world” in any but a superficial 
geographical sense, there must be a far 
better informed realization of the spirit- 
ual convictions of our neighbors. Yet 
to the average Christian, the Buddhist, 
Confucian, Hindu, Mohammedan, Jain, 
Shinto, Sikh, Tao and Zoroastrian sys- 
tems of faith and thought are unknown 
and strange. The very magnitude of the 
writings of these sister religions scares 
away all but the most determined stu- 
dents. The average man, even if inter- 
ested, feels that he would simply get 
lost in the maze. This volume will help 
him find his way. Originally published 
in England, this American edition has 
an interesting foreword by Dr. Rufus M. 


Jones. HerBert HITCHEN 
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by ROBERT F. LEAVENS 


A DEBT OF HONOR 


THE purpose of this article is to bring 
to the attention of Unitarians an ac- 
quaintance with a need and an obliga- 
tion that is of concern to our entire 
fellowship. There are at present thirty 
Unitarian young men, conscientious 
objectors to war, doing duty in Civilian 
Public Service, without monetary com- 
pensation, maintained in food, clothing 
and shelter by the service committees of 
three pacifist denominations—Friends, 
Brethren and Mennonites. 

It has been the policy of these service 
committees never to refuse admission to 
any man willing to accept assignment to 
Civilian Public Service after his draft 
board has, recognized him as a con- 
scientious objector. The result of this 
policy has been an expense amounting 
to upwards of $500,000 annually for 
the maintenance of Methodists, Episco- 
palians, Congregationalists and young 
men from more than one hundred and 
fifty other denominations, including the 
Unitarian. 


“Work of national importance” 

In more than four years since 
Civilian Public Service was instituted 
the total cost, actual and _ estimated 
through 1945, of maintaining Unitarian 
conscientious objectors is $21,746. 
Contributions from Unitarian sources 
up to May 1, 1945, amounted in all to 
only $11,459. There is therefore a 
balance of about $10,000 for which the 
Friends, Brethren and Mennonites have 
yet to be reimbursed for the support of 
young men of Unitarian affiliation. 

The support has been moral as well 
as financial. That is, the conscientious 
objector as one of an unpopular minor- 
ity has been upheld in his exercise of 
the principle of freedom of conscience, 
has had provided for him a place of 
service on “work of national impor- 
tance,” and in many cases his wife and 
children have been supported partially 
or entirely by the churches named 
above. And the support, either moral 
or financial, that the Unitarian con- 
scientious objector has received from 
his own denomination has been less 
than halfhearted. 

The question arises as to how this 
situation is affected by the ending of 
the war. One answer is that with the 


Rosert Frencu Leavens, Unitarian minis- 
ter, has held the title of lecturer in religion at 
Mills College from 1926 to 1928, and was 
chaplain of the college from 1932 to 1987. He 
is the compiler of “Great Companions,’ pub- 
lished by the Beacon Press, and author of 
“Let Us Pray.” 
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Civilian Public Service Camp project: a 
group of conscientious objectors pulling 
maple seedlings for shipment. 


public attention turned from pursuits of 
war to pursuits of peace, the conscien- 
tious objector is likely to be more than 
ever “the forgotten man,” as some one 
has called him, except that when he is 
mentioned he may be subjected to con- 
tinued misunderstanding and abuse. 
Another factor in the situation is that 
conscientious objectors will undoubtedly 
be kept in Civilian Public Service as 
long as draftees are kept in the Army 
and Navy, possibly without the benefit 
of a point system for discharging even 
those who have seen the longest service. 
In the meantime there remains a heavy 
obligation amounting to more than a 
million dollars which the pacifist com- 
mittees have advanced for the mainten- 
ance of the conscientious objector from 
other denominations. 


Service committees now 
using reserve funds 


A still further factor in the present 


situation is that while the pacifist serv- - 


ice committees continue to discharge to 
the Government an obligation given by 
word of mouth and annually renewed 
in contract, many of the sources upon 
which they drew for voluntary support 
in the early years of the war have been 
exhausted, and the service committees 
have had to spend more and more of 
their reserve funds supporting depend- 
ents of conscientious objectors, with the 
result that the financial stringency now 
facing these agencies has assumed for- 
midable proportions. Therefore, it 
behooves all believers in freedom of 
conscience to continue, and if possible 
to increase, their assistance until the 
conscientious objector is permitted to 
return to a self-supporting status. 

The Directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association have put themselves 
on record as supporting the conscien- 


tious objector in his exercise of the 
right of freedom of conscience, and have 
authorized an appeal to Unitarians fo1 
contributions toward the support of! 
Unitarians in Civilian Public Service 
It is probably for lack of sufficient 
energy put into this measure that sc 
large a part of the “Unitarian Debt o! 
Honor” remains unpaid. All of us whe 
are Unitarians, whether we call our. 
selves pacifist or not, owe our mora. 
support and such financial assistance as 
we are able to give these young men of 
our own faith. This appeal is made ir 
the hope that it will result in such « 
response as to manifest to these youns 
men our loyalty to them and our fidelity 
to the Unitarian principles of freedon 
in religion. 

In a statement issued by the service 
agencies there appears a letter from “ar 
Illinois Churchman” (denomination no 
indicated) from which the following i: 
quoted: 

“Herewith is my check for one hun 
dred dollars to help care for our share 
of the cost of our conscientious objec 
tors. This I give in memory of my owr 
son who was killed as an aerial gunne: 
in the United States Air Force over New 
Guinea.” 

Checks may be made payable tc 
the American Unitarian Association 
marked for the “C. O. Fund,” and may 
be sent to the treasurer of your loca 
church or to Mr. Percy W. Gardner, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. Con: 
tributions so designated are allowabl. 
as deductions in your Federal Income 
Tax Return. 


UNITARIAN BOOKS 
The editor of The Christian Register 


would appreciate knowing of single 
copies available through any of out 
readers of the following books on Uni 
tarianism: F. B. Mott’s A Short History 
of Unitarians since the Reformation; 
Joseph Henry Allen’s The Unitarians; 
and J. E. Carpenter’s Unitarianism. 
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OVERSEAS RELIEF AND RE- 
CONSTRUCTION BY THE CHURCHES 
The American Protestant churches are 
lanning to raise and disburse a sum of 
ifty million dollars over a period of 
‘our years, according to Dr. Leslie D. 
oss, Executive Secretary of the Church 
ommittee on Overseas Relief and Re- 
abilitation. Over nineteen million 
ollars will be sent by the committee, 
hile the rest will be’sent by individual 
enominations. The amount does not 
melude the missionary program but 
only the obligations arising out of the 
war emergency. 

Dr. Moss pointed out that although 
long-range plans are being made, the 
needs are so urgent and immediate 
that the budget has been worked out on 
a graduated scale; the largest amount of 
nearly seven million dollars has been 
set aside for the year, 1945-46. Nearly 
four million dollars will go to the con- 
tinental churches to enable them to re- 
build and re-establish their programs. 
Repair and reconstruction of churches 
and shelters is required. Bibles and 
religious literature are needed. Scholar- 
ships will be set up for the training 
of ministers and lay workers. Special 
help is going to the Protestant youth 
organization which is doing outstand- 
ing work among displaced persons in 
bombed-out areas. 

“The need in Asia knows no limit.” 
As new areas open, the original esti- 
mate of five million dollars will have to 
be revised upward. China will be the 
first concern. Approximately three 
million dollars will be used to assist 
families, individuals, Christian workers 
and community projects; to place 
homeless children; to provide nutri- 
tional and medical care; to grant rota- 
tive loans; and to establish co-opera- 
tives. Fifty thousand dollars will be 
sent to India. Medical supplies are 
being sent to the Philippines. Much, if 
not most, of the needs to which the com- 
mittee responds is outside the scope of 
UNNRA. The appeal for more than 
nineteen million dollars triples the gifts 
of the churches during the 1940-44 
period, 4 : 

Money is not the only means of help- 
ing. “Relief in kind” is already under 
way, for the Brethren Service Com- 
mittee have sent 2000 heifers in accord- 
ance with their “Heifers for Relief Pro- 
gram.” Their goal is one million dol- 


All items marked R. N. S. are from 
Religious News Service. 
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lars cash and one million in goods. The 
Mennonites have sent large quantities 
of clothes and other material aid, and 
the Friends Service Commiitee have 
been getting supplementary food con- 
centrates, vitamins, clothing and medi- 
cines into areas close to the scenes of 
conflict, and have established a three 
million dollar World Relief Fund. 
Nineteen denominations are represented 
by the committee. Practical Christma’ 
packages will be sent through the 
churches of devastated areas, containing 
cards of personal greeting from indi- 
viduals or groups, demonstrating “real 
concern” for fellow Christians. 

RNS. 


GERMAN CHURCHES RECEIVE 

OUTSIDE HELP 

According to Mr. Hutchins Cockburn, 
reconstruction secretary of the World 
Council of Churches, $180,000 has 
been allotted to German Church aid in 
view of the fact that anti-Nazi church 
leaders have taken the reins in Berlin. 
It is reported that while there is no 
political life, little food and much dis- 
ease attended by despair, “the German 
churches stand on their own feet and 
enjoy a new liberty.” The money will 
be spent for the construction of wooden 
halls suitable for services and meetings, 
for literature and for transportation of 
ministers. The first American repre- 
sentative, Rev. Stewart W. Hermann, Jr., 
former pastor of the American church in 
Berlin, has already arrived and begun 
his travels of inspection and fraternal 
exchanges. RNS. 


STUDENT RELIEF FUND 

FOR HOLLAND 

Two thousand textbooks have been 
shipped to Holland by the European 
Relief Fund to meet the needs of Dutch 
university students. There is great need 
for books and~ magazines from the 
United States, Great Britain and France. 
It is hoped that cheese and milk may be 
sent to the students and that a number 
of Dutch youths may be sent to Switzer- 
land for the treatment of tubercular 
troubles. The fund is supported not 
only by the World Student Christian 
Federation, but by Protestant and East- 
ern Orthodox, by Pax Romana, an 
organization of Roman Catholic stu- 
dents, and by the International Student 
Service, a nonreligious student move- 
ment. 


CANNING PLANT SET UP 

BY THE CHURCH 

A canning plant has been set up at 
New Paris, Indiana, by the Church of 
the Brethren. It was built from mate- 
rials and by labor supplied by members 
of this denomination. Members are 
assigned workdays in the plant in addi- 
tion to supplying vegetables, fruit and 


RNS. 


meats to be processed. The church- 
financed plant sends most of its prod- 
ucts abroad for relief of war-stricken 
areas. R.NS. 


STRONG RELIGIOUS DEPARTMENT 

URGED AT YALE 

A strong religious department in Yale 
University was urged by a commiitee 
headed by Dr. Sidney Lovett, chaplain 
of the university. Religion must be- 
come a “motivating force” among the 
students and the world. “What is needed 
is a new sort of department of religion 
at Yale and other universities,” the 
report declared; it should be organized | 
primarily in the graduate school “to 
investigate religion in men’s lives, indi- 
vidual and social,” seeking those ele- 
ments that have been constructive as 
distinguished from those that have been 
debasing. Members of the proposed 
department would include an anthro- 
pologist, an historian, specialists in the 
religions of the Near East, the Jewish 
tradition and Islam. The committee 
suggests that at least two members be 
appointed at once so the department 


can get under way immediately. 
RNS. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
FOR BRITISH SCHOOLS 


A basic outline of instruction in 
British day schools has been prepared 


by the Conference of Anglican and Free 


Churchmen on Religious Education, to 
be used in accordance with the Educa- 
tion Act of 1944, The ouiline was 
prepared in co-operation with the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers. The outline 
is based upon the principle that, at each 
stage of religious education, the capaci- 
ties and needs of the age group should 
determine both the method of presenta- 
tion and the matter presented. The con- 
tents of the outline have been deter- 
mined by three considerations: (1) the 
necessity for every child to become 
familiar with the Bible; (2) the need 
for moral and spiritual training to be 
based upon the principles and standards 
of Christianity; and (3) the influence 
of Christianity on the lives of men, on 
social conditions of the country and on 
the development of Western civilization. 

RNS. 


SUIT WOULD BAN SECTS FROM 
CLEVELAND SCHOOLS 
A taxpayer’s suit has been filed by 
Mr. Alfred A. Benesch, a member of the 
Cleveland School Board, seeking to re- 
strain the board from granting permis- 
sion to sects to use the school buildings 
of the city. Mr. Benesch declares that 
the Ohio Constitution expressly forbids 
the use of the schools for religious pur- 
poses. At the same time he seeks to 
have the two-year-old amendment to the 
Education Code set aside as unconstitu- 
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tional on the grounds that, whether or 
not the use by sects interferes with the 
schools, the amendment is unconstitu- 
tional because the schools are supported 
by men of all religious opinions. The 
suit followed a 5-2 decision of the 
board to let the American Lutheran 
Church use the Settlement School 
located at Puritas Road and 140th 
Street, Cleveland. R.N. S. 


CLINICAL FELLOWSHIP IN 

PASTORAL CARE 

Offering a stipend of two thousand 
dollars for a full-time residency of a 
year with a month’s vacation, a clinical 
fellowship in pastoral care is open for 
applicants who meet special require- 
ments: they must be ordained clergy- 
men, hold an A. B. degree, be in good 
health, and be endorsed by their eccles- 
iastical superiors. Application” blanks 
are available from the Executive Direc- 
tor of the Institute of Pastoral Care at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston 14, Massachusetts. The duties 
attached to the fellowship include acting 
as assistant to the Protestant chaplain 
at the hospital; assisting at the summer 
school sponsored by the institute; elect- 
ing correlated courses during the year 
at an affiliated seminary; and doing 
some special studying prescribed by the 
Executive Director R.N. S. 

TEXAS BAPTISTS SET UP 

INTERRACIAL DEPARTMENT 

A special Interracial Department has 
been set up by the General Convention 
of the Texas Baptist churches for work 
among minority groups who form 46 
per cent of the population of Texas. 
The committee, working under the di- 
rection of Dr. W. W. Melton, general 
secretary of the convention, will seek to 
accomplish its task by “the cultivation 
of racial understanding, the cultivation 
of Christian attitudes toward the people 
of other groups, and co-operation with 
them in the promotion of plans for 
winning, teaching and training their 
people.” RNs: 

HERESY FOR CHILDREN 

MADE EASY 

Commenting in a forty-inch two- 
column editorial on the subject of the 
Sophia Fahs’ book, Jesus: the Carpen- 
ter’s Son, and using the headline, “Old 
Heresy Revived—for Children,” Mon- 
signor Matthew Smith, managing edi- 
tor of the Catholic weekly Register 
(printed in Denver, Colorado), pointed 
out, with many learned historical allu- 
sions, that Unitarianism is nothing but 
an ancient heresy clad in new garments. 

“There is rarely anything new in 
heresy,” he said; “it merely changes 
some of its trimmings from time to 
time. The Socinians held that Christ 
had a divine mission, but was a mere 
ATA 


Dr. Albert N. Kau- 
cher,» the editorial con- 
tributor of “Churches 
on All Fronts,” is min- 
ister of the First Um- 
tartan Church of 
Jamestown, New York. 
With Mr. Edward Dar- 
ling coming into the 
Division of Publica- 
tions of the American 
Unitarian Associa- 
tion, Dr. Kaucher’s contribution of this 
page will end, though we anticipate future 
articles from this able and well-informed 
student of current religious affairs. For 
his generous editorial services, we are 
deeply grateful. 


Tue Eprror. 


man, who could not be called the Son 
of God except in a broad sense... « 
The modern Unitarians come close to 
this same doctrine. They deny the 
Trinity. Christ is to them a mere good 


man.” 


What had exercised Monsignor Smith 
particularly was a book review in the 
Chicago Sun which stated that the Fahs 
book “shows Jesus as a very human 
boy, puzzled and confused, seeking the 
right way. . .” Protesting vigorously, 
Monsignor Smith demands, “How could 
God be confused?” 


ANTI-SEMITIC EDITOR 

ATTACKS UNITARIANS 

The success of a liberal church can in 
part be measured by the enemies it pro- 
duces. Unitarians during recent weeks 
have aroused the wrath of America Pre- 
ferred, a frankly pro-Hitlerite racist 
magazine issued in Indianapolis by Mr. 
Carl H. Mote, President of the North- 
ern Indiana Telephone Company. Read- 
ers of studies on American fascist 
groups, such as Under Cover and Time 
Bomb, will recognize Mr. Mote as a 
leading propagandist for anti-Jewish 
and anti-Negro doctrines. 

In the August issue Mr. Mote attacks 
Rev. E. Burdette Backus, minister of 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church of India- 
napolis, Indiana, for a sermon commend- 
ing Races of Mankind by Dr. Gene 
Weltfish, professor of anthropology at 
Columbia University and a contributor 
to The Christian Register. 

According to Mr. Mote, “All the non- 
sense of Benedict, Weltfish and Backus 
was dispersed 35 years ago by B. L. 
Putnam Weale (B. Lenox Simpson) in 
The Conflict of Color who delivered a 
biological knockout to the solar plexus 
of all those idiots who scoff at the racial 
principles of Adolph Hitler. The Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation, a Communist 
front, is still recommending The Races 
of Mankind as a scientific and authorita- 
tive work.” 

Unitarians can ill afford to be igno- 


rant of their history. Fascists rea 
theological history in their own strang 
version. Mr. Mote attacks Unitarian 
for being influenced from the beginnin 
of their. movement by “crypto-Jewish 
teachers. He writes: “Rabbi Louis | 
Newman in Jewish Influence on Chri: 
tian Reform Movements says Michae 
Servetus, the founder of the modern Un 
tarian Movement who was burned at th 
stake by John Calvin in 1553 to destro 
the influence exercised by Marrano Jud: 
ism on the dogmas of Christianity gc 
his revolutionary doctrinal system fror 
Jewish teachers, Jewish fronts and Jew 
ish literature.” 

He concludes with a general an. 
badly misspelled indictment of “syr 
thetic Jews” from the Unitarian Churcl 
“Frederick May Eliot, Stephen H 
Fritchman, Albert CC. Dieffenbach 
J. A. C. F. Auer and Dana McLea 
Greeley.” 

We give space to this type of attac 
because it is well to know that ou 
sponsorship and use of Races of Man 
kind has really reached thousands o 
people and armed them against th 
fascist poisons found in pamphlets lik 
America Preferred. Dr. Backus does no 
preach in Indiana in vain. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1819 by Unitarian children — 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. ; 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 

Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 
A LiseraL Boarpinc ScHoot 
For Boys 10 To 18 
For INFORMATION WRITE TO 
MITCHELL GRATWICK, Heapmaster 
Hacxrey Scuoor, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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WORLD ORDER IS OURS: 


to gain, guard and advance ! 


No atomic bomb was needed to move 
Unitarians into the front ranks of those 
working for world order. They were 
there already. They will stay there 
until that principle of greater force 
than the atomic bomb—the Worth of 
the Individual—looses its power to 
move men. 

They are determined to replace the 
prewar static truce, called peace, by a 
protected and progressive world order. 
_ With their will fortified by the prin- 
ciple of the Worth of the Individual 
they will keep their eye steadily on the 
one goal—World Order, no matter how 
their individual views on measures, 
changing with time and circumstances, 
place them in different camps. 

As for the moving principle—the 
Worth of the Individual—Jefferson 
translated this from an ideal into the 
political reality of the U. S. A.; Lin- 
coln extended the concept to the 
“Family of Mankind”; now our age is 
forced by stark necessity, born of an 
inter-dependent world, to _ translate 
Lincoln’s ideal into the political reality 
of a working Organization of the United 
Nations, a truly protected and pro- 
gressive World Order. 

Contrary to popular impression the 
“Deace” field 1s actively worked in by 
but a few thousand persons. The pres- 
ent numbers must be multiplied many 
times over to be other than an ineffec- 
tive gesture, with the deceptive appear- 
ance of being adequate to an under- 
taking which to succeed requires the 
steadfast support of widespread interest 
and public will. 

The determination of millions of 
Americans not to have world wars again 
and again will not be realized auto- 
matically or by any one group. Both 
small and large groups can and must 
do more than they have done—and we 
‘can do more than we have. We can do 
so more readily than others because we 
are singularly preconditioned and effec- 
tively sustained by our traditional 
principle of the Worth of the Individual. 

Attention directed to World Order, 
concurrently and continuously, from the 
church school to the pulpit, will help 
markedly to create an informed public 


Edited by Frepertck T. McGu1, Jr., 
Executive Director of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. 


Rudolph C. Neuendorffer, Chairman of 
the Middle Atlantic Committee of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, a member 
of the League's Committee on World 
Order and Chairman of the People’s 
League for World Order 


opinion and beyond that to establish 
firm conviction to the point of in- 
dividual, sustained action. — 

Equal to our old and inherited and 
our new and enlarged duties must be 
our personal, zealous, and lasting re- 
solve and realization: 

World Order is Ours—to gain, guard 
and advance! 

R. C. NEUENDORFFER 


“WE, THE PEOPLE— 
AND ANTI-SEMITISM” 


The successful efforts put forward 
last spring by the League’s World Order 
Committee to get the phrase “We, the 
People” into the Preamble of the United 
Nations Charter should give Unitarian 
laymen a special interest in a recent 
news report from Toronto, Ontario. 

On October 31 the Ontario Supreme 
Court declared illegal a_ restrictive 
clause in a land sale covenant, which 
stipulated that the land was “not to be 
sold to Jews or persons of objectionable 
nationality.” 

Mr. Justice Keiller Mackay, who 
signed the judgment, based the action in 


part upon the Preamble of the United 
Nations Charter, quoting the following: 

“We, the peoples of the United Na- 
tions, determined to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war . 
reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in the equal rights of 
men and women and of nations, large 
and small... and for these ends will 
practice tolerance and live together in 
peace with one another as good neigh- 
bors.” 


LYNN LEADERS 


ARE HONORED 


The League officially opened the fifth 
annual campaign of the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal at its monthly luncheon 
in Boston, Massachusetts, on November 


The high point of the program was 
the announcement of the campaign 
already staged by The Unitarian Church 
of Lynn, Massachusetts, as a pacemaker 
for other local drives. Lynn, with a 
quota of $975, had raised $2,674 in 
cash and pledges, or almost 275 per 
cent of the objective. The gifts came 
from 90 per cent of the families in the 
parish. 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot, President 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
congratulated the officers of the Lynn 
church on their achievement. Rev. 
Edward B. Wilcox, the minister, re- 
sponded with a brief account of how the 
campaign was conducted. Mr. Dana 
V. Humphrey, Treasurer of the church, 
presented a check for $1,000 to Mr. 
Nathaniel L. Harris, treasurer of the 
United Unitarian Appeal. 

Also on the program was a showing 
of the projection slides in color re- 
cently prepared for use in the Appeal. 
ie theme of this series of photographs 

“Advance.” 


BIGELOW TO NEW POST 


The Executive Committee announces 
with deep regret the resignation of Mr. 
Lloyd T. Bigelow of the League staff in 
Boston. The resignation went into 
effect December 1. At that time Mr. 
Bigelow took up a new position in the 
treasurer’s office of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

Mr. Bigelow came to the League in 
1941 as an office secretary. Since then 
he has become bookkeeper for both the 
League and the United Unitarian Ap- 
peal, and has proven himself invaluable 
as an adviser to chapter officers on their 
programs. Although he will remain at 
Unitarian headquarters, he will be 
sorely missed at the Laymen’s League 
offices on the sixth floor. 
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WHAT DOES CHRISTMAS 
MEAN TO US ? 


(Continued from page 449) 


word Christ is the Greek word for 
Messiah. Christmas is a Messiah festi- 
val. To both orthodox Christians and 
orthodox Jews, the Messiah has been 
the hoped-for ideal and divine Prince, 
called of God, who would help men 
establish a world-wide kingdom charac- 
terized by peace and _ righteousness. 
Even though most Jews think it was a 
mistake to identify Jesus of Galilee 
with this divine Messiah, the dream of a 
world-wide reign of peace and righteous- 
ness was the great and noble dream of 
the Jewish people long before there 
ever were men who were called Chris- 
tians. And whoever the Messiah has 
been or may be, we are all obliged to 
admit that this dream has not yet be- 
come a reality. 

More _ reincarnations 

are desirable 

Furthermore, there are many liberal 
thinkers today, both in Jewish and 
Christian circles, who are coming to 
think that it is a vain hope to expect that 
the world will ever be saved for peace 
and good will solely through any one 
person—no matter how expressive of 
divinity that one may be. Even though 
the ideal way of life may have been 
completely revealed in one person, 
there still remains the need for this ideal 
to be reincarnated over and over in 
thousands of lives before the dreams of 
a world at peace can come true. 

Furthermore, as our generation has 
begun to shift its thinking from the 
dream of a world-wide kingdom with a 
“king of kings and lord of lords” over 
the earth, to the dream of a world-wide 
democracy of friendly nations and 
peoples, we are being further con- 
strained to think in terms of many 
great leaders being needed. This should 
not mean that any one leader will be 
revered the less, but that other leaders 
will be appreciated also. 


“We are faced with a real crisis. The 

Alliance has asked for three sermons 

on Channing, but our dear pastor in- 
sists we start with Pelagius.” 
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In the days to come, as our dreams 
of a world community become more 
clearly defined in our minds, we can 
expect that we shall learn to appreciate 
also the great and superbly endowed 
leaders of religious groups outside our 
Jewish-Christian cultures. We shall 
share with young people the stories 
told of the miraculous births of some of 
these other men—such as Buddha and 
Confucius. But the authority of none 
will rest primarily upon the way of 
their birth. Rather it will rest upon 
the lasting values that were created 
through their teachings and life. 


The greatest 

dream of all 

The Christmas - Hanukkah 
then, has many meanings for us. Each 
one recognizes his own emphasis. Each 
must decide for himself whether or not 
the meaning to which he has been ac- 
customed needs revision and how he 
will proceed to change if he so decides. 
Whatever our theologies may be, how- 
ever, or by what means we may think 
that this dream of a world community 
of good will and co-operation may be 
brought about, none of us can afford to 
forget the dream. It is the greatest 
dream of our time. We have fought 
together, and many who were among us 
have died in the hope of bringing it to 
reality. With the war ended, our 
dream is gathering strength. We feel 
that now we can begin to build good 
will rather than to go on destroying it. 
Our dream seems real like a star in the 
night sky. It is made of many dreams 
like light from millions of candles— 
lights shining in the hearts and minds 
of countless suffering people. 

Our dream is urgent. It is necessary 
that we make it come true. When the 
atomic bomb burst over Hiroshima, it 
screamed a must to all the world. Not 
merely have our enemies been forced to 
an unconditional surrender. All the 
world has been forced to recognize that 
the ways of war must be abandoned. 
The ancient prophet declared that 
spears would be turned into pruning 
hooks and swords into plowshares. Ours 
is a much more difficult transformation 
to make. The energy used in the atomic 
bombs must be put into instruments of 
healing and helpfulness. 

What better year could there be for 
us to begin making the Christmas- 
Hanukkah season a time in which to 
strengthen this, our common hope and 
purpose? Why not. enrich each 
separate festival with something from 
the other, so that together we are re- 
minded of the agelong hope and of the 
different ways by which mankind has 
fostered it? Why cannot all light 
Hanukkah candles and all have a star 


season, 


atop a Christmas tree as symbols o 
a common faith, and as reminders o 
the millions who have died holding hig. 
the torch of this hope in the darkness 

Where better can we begin than i 
our own homes? Why not enlarge ou 
family circles and remember thos 
living in our communities who belon 
to other cultures or races? This yea 
as never before we have available th 
means of expressing good will. Let u 
enlarge our firesides with new blooc 
Science has made it plain that no bloo 
can be alien. Our kin are in all land: 
but they are also across the street an 
on the other side of the railroad track 
in all kinds of businesses and in man 
varieties of houses of worship. Ou 
dream should embrace us all. 


WORK OF ANXIOUS MEI 


In its main features Christian theolog 
is the work of angry, ill-balanced, an. 
nervously over-wrought men, laborin 
at times of passionate feeling and unde 
great emotional pressure, and influence 
by just the forces that should be key 
out of the picture when matters of thi 
nature are under consideration; and th 
mood of broad-minded observation, calt 
study, sensitiveness to true intuition: 
and reasonableness in speculation—i 
other words the mood one would cor 
sider indispensable for the best an 
most constructive theological industry— 
is not to be found in either Pau 
Athanasius, Augustine, or Calvin, bu 
in their opponents. 

Cares E. Park 

(From A Definition of Unitarianism 


THE 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
for the MINISTRY 


Affikated with the Pacific School 
of Religion 
Adjoining the Berkeley campus of 
the University of California 
The Pacific center for Unitarian and 
Universalist Theological Training 


For information write 
The Rev. Edward Whitefield Ohrenstein 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Winter Quarter Registration 
January 2, 1946 
Scholarships granted to qualified 
students. 


President: Waxuace W. Rossins 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO $7 


GENERAL CONFERENCE 


Through the courtesy of the First 
Congregational Society in Providence, 
. L, the pro forma General Conference 
f the American Unitarian Association 
as held in that city on November 8, 
945. In the absence of the Moderator, 
e President of the Association was 
lected chairman. Following appoint- 
ent of Committees on Credentials and 
allots under the chairmanship of Rev. 
ana McLean Greeley and Rev. Robert 
. Schacht, Jr., the meeting instructed 
the Secretary to send to the Moderator, 
Mr. Justice Burton, a message express- 
ing regret that his duties in Washington 
prevented his attendance and extending 
the congratulations of the meeting upon 
his appointment to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 


The report of the Commission on 
Planning and Review having been re- 
ceived from Dr. Snyder, its chairman, 
was appointed to be duplicated in full 
and mailed to those attending the Con- 
ference and to the members of the Board 
of Directors of the Association. 


Nominations Report 


The committee reported a total of 614 
delegates to be represented by proper 
credentials attached to the mail ballots. 
Of these, 69 were ministerial delegates, 
A13 lay delegates and 132 life members. 


The count of the ballots cast by mail 
was reported to be 574 straight ballots, 
35 split ballots and 5 blanks. By 
formal vote of the meeting the follow- 
ing persons were declared elected: 


COMMISSION ON PLANNING AND RE- 
viEw—Four Years: Hon. Solon W. 
Smith, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Mrs. 
John H. Weinheimer, Worcester, Mass. 


Business COMMITTEE—Two Years: 
Mr. Frank B. Frederick, Milton, Mass.; 
Mrs. Waldo C. Hodgdon, Westwood, 
Mass.; Mr. Victor M. Knight, Toronto, 
Ont., Can.; Rev. Robert E. Romig, 
eeecuce: N. Y.; Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


ProcraM CoMMITTEE—Two Years: 
Mrs. Edgar G. Braun, Detroit, Mich.; 
Rev. Edwin T. Buehrer, Chicago, III.; 
Mr. Emery M. Foster, Washington, 
D. C.; Rev. Robert Killam, Springfield, 
Mass.; Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, Albany, 
w. Y. 

NomInaTiINcG COMMITTEE — Four 
Years: Mr. Irving D. Dawes, Richmond, 
Va.; Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, Detroit, 
Mich.; Mr. Alfred F. Whitman, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


# 


The report on the ballot for confirma- 
tion of the nomination of Dr. Winfred 
Overholser for Moderator was 589 for 
confirmation and 25 blanks. Dr. Over- 
holser was declared duly nominated. 


There being no further business, the 


meeting adjourned with an expression 
of appreciation for the hospitality of 
the church in Providence. 


Dr. Overholser Nominated 


The nomination of Dr. Winfred 
Overholser as Moderator of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association presents to 
Unitarians everywhere one of the most 
brilliant personalities in the fellowship. 
He will succeed the Hon. Harold Hitz 
Burton in the highest lay office of the 
denomination. 

Dr. Overholser is superintendent of 
St. Elizabeths Hospital in Washington, 
D. C., and is also professor of psychia- 
try at the George Washington University 
School of Medicine. He is a nationally 
known psychiatrist. 

Born in Worcester, he was graduated 
from Harvard cum laude in 1912 and 
received his M. D. degree from Boston 
University four years later. He also 
holds an honorary degree of Sc.D. from 
Boston University. 

After serving in several state hospi- 
tals, he joined the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Mental Diseases and later 
became the State Commissioner. He 
was a teacher of psychiatry at Boston 
University and lectured at Boston Uni- 
versity School of Law. 

In World War I he was a lieutenant 
in the neuropsychiatric section of the 
Army Medical Corps. 

His present and past affiliations are 
many. He has served as a member both 
of the Medical Council of the U. S. 
Veterans’ Administration and of the 
Psychiatric Advisory Committee of 
Selective Service, and as chairman of 
the Committee on Neuropsychiatry of 
the National Research Council. He has 
been a consultant for the National In- 
stitute of Health, the National Crime 
Commission and the Committee on 
Delinquents. 

He has filled various offices for the 
American Psychiatric Association, the 
Massachusetts Psychiatric Society, the 
American Institute of Criminal Law 
and Criminology. He frequently con- 
tributes to legal and. medical journals. 

Dr. Overholser has been a member 
of the Unitarian Service Committee 
since its inception in 1940. He is a 
member of All Souls’ Church (Uni- 
tarian) in Washington, D. C. 


Speakers at parish dinner 


Strongly emphasizing the determina- 
tion of Unitarians to “keep pace with 


PEACE DAY 


in the United Nations is soon 
to be proposed to the UNO 
as an annual observance to 
strengthen the people’s will 
for world order. The signa- 
tures of your friends and 
yourself will be welcome, on 


petitions obtainable from the 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


A society for friendly service founded by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. Central organization of 
Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives emergency aid in 
co-operation with other agencies. Provides vaca- 
tions and convalescent care, especially for men. 
Through Lend A Hand Book Mission’ assists 
school and community libraries. 


Supported by contributions 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 


REV. CHRISTOPHER R,. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT 

HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-President 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 

MRS. MARY C. HAZARD, Executive Secretary 


and income 


the progress of the human mind” and 
to expand Unitarian activities, Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, President of the 
American Unitarian Association, spoke 
on November 8, at a parish meeting fol- 
lowing the pro forma biennial meeting 
of the Association at the First Congre- 
gational Church (Unitarian) in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. “Unitarians are 
not hiding their light under a bushel any 
longer,” he stated, reiterating the 
organization’s intention to make its 
cause known by means of the Unitarian 
Advance program. 

Also speaking was Rev. Edward 
Cahill, Associate Director of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee. Taking part 
in the meeting were Mr. Frederick C. 
Freeman, presiding; Rev. Robert H. 
Schacht, Jr., minister of the church; 
Mrs. Kenneth McLeod, hospitality 
chairman; Mrs. J. Courtland Knowles, 
decorations; Mrs. Frank Waite, supper 
committee chairman, assisted by Mrs. 
C. M. Wood. General arrangements 
were in the hands of the minister and of 
the president of the Alliance, Mrs. 
Philip Mitchell. 

During the evening a reception was 
given to Rev. and Mrs. Charles Donel- 
son of the Bell Street Chapel, Provi- 
dence, who assist in the youth work of 
the church. 

ATT 


Tue ANIMALS’ CHRISTMAS $2 
CurLp’s GARDEN OF VERSE $2 
AnmMAL Basres $1 
A Branp New Basy $1 
Happy CuHristMAs 


Prayers oF Free Spirit $1 
Sotpiers oF Gop 
Wait $1 
RELIGION FOR GREATNESS $2 


[ ] Tae Frresipe Boox or Curistmas Stories $3.50 


BEACON PRESS, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
Send books checked 


for little folks 


THE ANIMALS’ CHRISTMAS $2 

Stories and poems by ANNE THAXTER EATON, gener- 
ously illustrated with VALENTI ANGELO’s gay two-color 
sketches. 


CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES $2 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S immortal verses, with 
beautiful, sensitive full-page photographs by one of 


the world’s leading photographers of children, Ton 
FRISSEL. . 


ANIMAL BABIES ase: | 
By ALICE DAY PRATT, these are 26 delightful stories 


about the mystery and facts of the birth and educa- 
tion of animals. Illustrated in color by KuRT WIESE. 


A BRAND NEW BABY $1 
A real experience for normally curious 6- to 8-year 
olds., Written with wisdom and insight by MARGARET 


A. STANGER and illustrated with clever sketches by 
PELAGIE DOANE. . 


HAPPY CHRISTMAS $.50 
A gay book of seventeen beloved carols and seven- 


teen poems and stories compiled and arranged by 
JEFFREY MARLOWE in large, easy-to-read format. 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY IN MUSIC $.50 
FRANCIS L. FLYE and PHYLLIS M. SMART present an 


attractive book of carols with illustrations for young- 
sters to color. 


] Stent Nicut $2 
] Snow over Bretrutenem $2 
] Jesus: Carpenter’s Son $2 
] Snow Berore CuristmMas $1 
] Sr. Nicuoxias’ Travers $2 
] 
] 
] 
] 
] 


[ 

[ 

[ 

[ 

$50 [ 

Tue Curistmas Story $.50 [ ] Srvc ror Curistmas $3 
[] Tue Ssininc TREE $2 

[ ] Lirany ror Att Souts $1 

[ ] Meaninc or Humanism $1 

[ 


Great COMPANIONS 
Vols. I and II 


$2.75 


Each $3 


bill me check enclosed 


| for teen ager 


PRAYERS OF THE FREE SPIRIT 


Edited by STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN and illu: 
by ROCKWELL KENT. (Ready December 1st.) 
is a compilation of liberal prayers for young 
with many Unitarian authors. 


SILENT NIGHT 


By wertTHa pau. The true, exciting stor 
song, presented in a way to capture the te 
imagination. Illustrated by FRITZ KREDEL. 


SNOW OVER BETHLEHEM 


(tentative price) 

By KATHARINE MILHOUvSE, this is one of o 
American stories. The action takes place in Na 
and Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, in 1755. 


JESUS: the Carpenter’s Son 


By sopHIA LYON FAHS, with beautiful illust: 
by CYRUS’ LE ROY BALDRIDGE, this is a modern 
pretation of the life of Jesus. 


for the young in heart 


SNOW BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


« This is TASHA TUDOR’s delightful picture be 
lovely soft colors, of a winter long ago. 


ST. NICHOLAS’ TRAVELS 


This is the Story of St. Nicholas by HERTHA 
It tells how, after many years, he turned into ot 
beloved Santa Claus. With two-color illustratic 
SUSANNE SUBA. 


for all the family 


SING FOR CHRISTMAS 


OPAL WHEELER presents the old favorite carol 
many others, with stories of their origin. Wi 
imitable TENGGREN illustrations.. 


THE SHINING TREE 


A collection of twelve Christmas stories wh 
the family can enjoy—young and old alike. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES Fireside Book 
A handsomely bound book of well-known ( 

mas stories, edited by EDWARD WAGENKNECH 

beautifully illustrated by WALLACE MORGAN. 


Ang 


« wit 


CHRISTMAS 
CHET 


gestions 


a 


for your minister, your friends 
SOLDIERS OF GOD $2.75 


A true story of America’s Army Chaplains written by 
CHRISTOPHER CROSS in collaboration with the former chief 
of U. S. Army Chaplains, Major General WILLIAM R. ARNOLD. 
With 34 U. S. Signal Corps photographs. 


GOD CAN WAIT $1 


The author, rrep rt cairns, Minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Needham, Mass., believes that religion must deal 
with problems of the people. His book is dynamic and 
courageous. 


LITANY FOR ALL SOULS $1 


There is great comfort for those who have lost loved ones 
in these All Souls Day editorials by LuctEN price. It is hand- 
somely bound and has a frontispiece drawn by the author. 


THE MEANING OF HUMANISM $1 


A long-awaited book, written by curTIS H. REESE. Attrac- 


tively bound. (Probable date, Dec. 1st.) 


for yourself 
A RELIGION FOR GREATNESS $2 


CLARENCE R. SKINNER, a competent scholar, brings to light 
in readable form the universals in Christianity. 


GREAT COMPANIONS 
Volumes I and II Each, $3 
This compilation by ROBERT FRENCH LEAVENS from sources 


ancient and modern is a never failing source of inspiration. 
Incidentally, the boxed set is only $5.00. 


The Beacon Press 


BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


4 


Adventures in 


BOOKBUILDING 


If there’s anything we like it’s a “‘suc- 
cess story’—and this time we have 
TWO of them! Fred I Cairns’ “Uni- 
tarian Potential,” a chapter from his 
book, God Can Wait, is being printed 
as an A. U. A. pamphlet entitled Uni- 
tarianism Excites Me. It will shortly 
be available in quantity . . . and we’re 
being hustled into another printing of 
Jesus: the Carpenter’s Son! This will 
bring to a grand total of 47 the list 
of publications we’re now printing or 
reprinting. 


* * * 


Beacon Press advertising is paying divi- 
dends; at the moment we’re busily count- 
ing the coupons clipped from our ads 
in the current issues of the Christian 
Herald, Saturday Review of Literature, 
Pulpit Digest and the Boston Globe, and 
are hoping for equally good results 
from the New York Times, the Christian 
Century, and Parents Magazine. 


* * * 


The hunger for books is the first sign 
of intellectual reawakening to come 
from the liberated countries—East and 
West. From Prague comes this request 
with its touch of pathos. “We beg you 
would be so kind as to send us all your 
book lists-and prospectuses about your 
production in the years 1939-1945... .” 
And we are thrilled to receive by the 
very “first available mail to the United 
States” from a Manila bookstore a re- 
quest to resume trade relations: “While 
we were under the heels of the invaders, 
you no doubt know that we did not 
have access to whatever new publica- 
tions appeared in your territory from 
time to time, especially your own pub- 
lications.”” For these people, as well as 
for our friends here, we are preparing a 
comprehensive catalogue of Beacon 
Press books and church and church- 
school materials which should be ready 
within the next two or three weeks. 


Lie Te aN 


Shutting Our Eyes Won't Help! 


OR THE FIRST TIME in seven years, this 
Christmas truly finds “Peace on Earth” 


... The guns, at long last, are silent. 


This Christmas will be—as it should be 


—a time for redoubled rejoicing. 


Perhaps it isn’t fair that anything should 
interfere with that rejoicing. 

But if you were to walk through a military 
hospital on Christmas Eve, you: Christmas 


might be spoiled... 


For the price of our victcry, the price of 
our peace, has been high. More than a 
million Americans have contributed to that 
price—with their arms, their legs, their 


eyes... 


We don’t have to look at these casualties 
—we who are outside the hospital walls. 
And we can try not to see them even in 


imagination. We can close our mind’s 


eyes, and try to forget... 


It won't work. Shutting our eyes won't 
help. We'll see them still, in the mirror of 
conscience: the maimed men, the suffering 


men, the handicapped men. 


We must do something. ..and we can.We 
can—through buying Bonds, Bonds, Bonds! 
—help our Government give these men 
everything within human power. Medical 
attention. Artificial limbs. Special training. 


Education. Spiritual guidance. — 


Until December 8, you can still buy Vic- 
tory Bonds to help do these things. After 


December 8, the sale of these same Bonds— _ 


Series , F, and G—will continue. Your 
money will be needed for a long time to 


come. 


So don’t stop buying Bonds. Give Bonds 
as Christmas gifts! For buying Bonds is still 
the best way to help pay a debt that can 
never be paid in full—our debt of honor to 
the men who paid for Victory! 


£arbon Company, Ine. 
Lnion Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


General Offices: 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


